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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information con- 
cerning treaties and international 
agreements to which the United States 
is or may become a party and treaties 
of general international interest is 
included. 

Publications of the Department, cu- 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 
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CARTOHYPNOSIS 





by S. W. Boggs 





Hypnotism by cartography may occur when people accept 
maps uncritically. Self-hypnotism and illusion are some- 
times experienced innocently. Mass hypnotism is practised 
by those who desire to delude the public. People can seldom 
be hypnotized against their will. Maps may be employed to 
de-hypmotize people and to awaken them to a better under- 
standing of the world today. 








Many primitive societies are quite unaccustomed 
to maps. For them, territorial and boundary 
questions are relatively simple and radically dif- 
ferent from those of map-conscious nations. For 
example, when two tribes in a certain region near 
the Indian-Afghan frontier find difficulty in agree- 
ing upon a common tribal boundary they some- 
times have recourse, as recounted by Col. A. H. 
McMahon, to laying down a boundary by oath. A 
leading man of one side is prevailed upon to un- 
dergo the ordeal and is accepted by both sides. 
Holding the Koran firmly on his bare head, the 
soles of his feet being bare and cleansed of every 
particle of his own tribal soil, and having taken 
every precaution to save his soul from perjury, he 
steps out, amid a scene of excited tribesmen, and 
the course he follows becomes the unquestioned 
boundary line. It may unexpectedly diverge 
widely from both claims, but salient points are 
sometimes found to be marked by crumbling rock 
cairns of great age whose existence had long been 
forgotten. Boundary makers of many nations 
Wish their tasks were as simple and as easy! 

Map-conscious people, however, usually accept 
subconsciously and uncritically the ideas that are 
suggested to them by maps. This is true in part 
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because maps appear to represent facts pertaining 
to mother earth herself; veracity and authority 
beyond their deserts are frequently attributed to 
them. In what may be called “cartohypnosis” or 
“hypnotism by cartography”, the map user or the 
audience exhibits a high degree of suggestibility in 
respect to stimuli aroused by the map and its ex- 
planatory text. 

Sometimes self-hypnotism and illusion occur 
quite innocently. Frequently, however, a sort of 
mass hypnotism is practiced by men who attempt 
to delude the public. Maps may also be used ef- 
fectively to dehypnotize people; we should there- 
fore consider what maps may be made, and how 
they may be used, to awaken people to an intelli- 
gent understanding of the world and the problems 
of our times. 


Illusion and Confusion 

The innocence of some people’s illusions when 
they look at maps uncritically reminds one of a 
four-year-old child’s question, “Why do I see 
things when I shut my eyes that aren’t there when 
I open them?” People often suppose that maps re- 
veal facts which, if they were wide awake to maps, 
they would realize are not shown at all. An ex- 
ample of illusion and confusion, arising from use 
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of the over-familiar Mercator projection, is shown 
on the accompanying map (fig. 1@)* on which 
there is added a long straight line indicating the 
true compass course known to mariners as “east by 
north”. On the Mercator map every continuous 
true compass direction is a straight line,? whereas 
on the earth all such lines are spirals—except the 
meridians (great circles) and the parallels (small 
circles). The “E x N” line in figure 10 illustrates 
how such a spiral goes around the earth an infinite 


*Glossy reproduc- 
tion prints of all of 
the illustrations are 
available from the 
Division of Publi- 
cations, Depart- 
ment of State, upon 
request, if desired 
for plate making. 

*The Mercator 
map projection is 
one in which the 
parallels of lati- 
tude, represented 
by straight lines, 
are mathematically 
spaced in such a 
way that, at any 
point on the map, 
the north-south 
and east-west scales 
are identical. In 
consequence, every 
true compass direc- 
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number of times without actually reaching the 
North Pole. 

Illusion may occur when men use world maps 
instead of globes in seeking to understand some of 
the world relationships of our times. Observe, for 
example, a world map (fig. 22) prepared by a bril- 
liant geographer, Professor Halford Mackinder 
(now Sir Halford), to illustrate his famous paper 
on “The Geographical Pivot of History”, which 
he read in 1904. The map was made on the 
Mercator projection; its limiting border is an 
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Figure 1. “East by North” 


The compass course known to mariners as “Hast by North” (N. 78°45’ EB.) is a spiral 
that never quite reaches the North Pole. On (a), the Mercator map, it is a straight line 
which would be continuous if the map were repeated indefinitely. On (b), the Northern 
Hemisphere map, it appears as a true spiral—which is dotted in its poleward extension be- 
yond the Mercator map limit. In the Southern Hemisphere on both maps the compass 
course is continued as a broken or dashed line. 
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ellipse; and parts of North and South America _ tinental margins in large degree by deserts) is 
are repeated at the left and right sides of the map. shown on the map as being bordered by an inner 
The “pivot area” or “heartland” in north central or marginal crescent of land accessible to ships, 
Asia (which was for many centuries a region of __ paralleled by an outer crescent of continents and 
horse and camel mobility insulated from the con- islands festooned across the map. That is how 
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Figure 2. Mackinder’s map, “The Natural Seats of Power.” 








it appears on 
a particular map. 
When the Mac- 
kinder map is 
traced on a trans- 
parency and 
wrapped around 
a cylinder (and 
the Mercator 
map is, of course, 
developed math- 
ematically as on a 
cylinder) , the re- 
peated areas will 
overlap (fig. 20). 
But what is it 
like on the earth 
itself? As seen 
on the globe (ap- 
proximated 
by the circular 
world map, fig. 
2c), the left and 
right portions 
of the elliptical 
Mackinder world 
map correspond 
to a single lens- 
shaped area em- 
bracing that por- 
tion of the Amer- 
icas which ap- 
pears twice. To 
the north and 
south there are 
loops enclosing 
the polar regions 


(a) Facsimile of a map by Professor Mackinder to illustrate a lecture on “The Geo- 
graphical Pivot of History” in January 1904. Although on the Mercator projection (with- 
out parallels and meridians) it is in the form of an ellipse, a portion of the Americas is 
repeated at left and right. (0) The same map wrapped around a cylinder. (c) The limits 
of the same map shown on an azimuthal map. The lens-shaped area in the Americas ap- 
pears twice on Mackinder’s map; the loops around the North and South Poles are wholly 
missing on the Mackinder map; the remainder appears only once on Mackinder’s map. 








which are altogether missing from the map. The 
remainder of the earth’s surface appears on 
the Mackinder map once and once only. The so- 
called “outer crescent,” whose ends overlap in the 
Americas, and which traverses Australia and 
southern Africa, is seen on the globe as a belt 
obliquely encircling the earth; also, the Arctic 
area is seen in its spherical compactness in normal 
relationships to Eurasia and North America. 
Professor Mackinder’s own concept of “global 
realities” was clearly revealed in these words: 


“ .. we shall ... have to deal with a closed 


political system . . . of world-wide scope. Every 
explosion of social forces . . . will be sharply re- 
echoed from the far side of the globe.” 


However, it would seem that the Mercator map 
suggested to its author the concept of an outer 
crescent, instead of what in reality is approxi- 
mately an oblique circle; it seems to have sug- 
gested also an over-simplified generalization in a 
sort of geometrical pattern of historical relation- 
ships. Much of Mackinder’s paper, with the 
salutary critical comment which followed its pres- 
entation, is almost forgotten. In any event the 
map subsequently exerted a hypnotic influence on 
many thousands of people, for it was reproduced 
at least four times in the Nazi literature of geo- 
politics with perversions of the author’s original 
intent which were destined to serve malevolent 
purposes in propaganda. 


Delusion by Design 

Maps are often deliberately employed to sell 
ideas to individuals and nations. In every con- 
tinent maps have been used, and are now being 
used, to disseminate mischievous half-truths and 
to obfuscate the thinking of men. They are em- 
ployed as graphic devices—subtly to suggest an 
idea, to inculcate a prejudice, or to instill patriotic 
fervor. Such maps may be true in every detail, 
but in their omissions and their perverse emphases 
they may be socially poisonous—as chlorine by it- 
self is a poisonous gas, but an essential element in 
common salt. 

In an article entitled “Magic Cartography”, re- 


* Social Research (September 1941), vol. 8, pp. 310-330. 
* See article by Russell H. Fifield, Butiterin of June 24, 
1945, p. 1152. 
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lating to the uses of maps in propaganda, Hans 
Speier * observes: 

“The use of maps in propaganda is dependent 
upon highly developed techniques of map making 
and reproduction, a certain minimum of mass edu- 
cation in reading cartographic symbols and a 
specific organization of society. This organiza. 
tion may be characterized briefly as one in which 
the individual’s functional dependence and loyal- 
ties extend far beyond the area of his immediate 
experiences. 

“. . . [Maps] may make certain traits and prop. 
erties of the world they depict more intelligible— 
or may distort or deny them. . . . They may give 
information, but they may also plead. Maps can 
be symbols of conquest or tokens of revenge, in- 
struments for airing grievances or expressions of 
pride. Indeed, maps are so widely used in prop- 
aganda and for such different purposes that it is 
difficult to understand why propaganda analysts 
have paid so little attention to them. 

“Propagandists ... rediscover ... symbolic 
values in maps, and by exploiting them, turn geog- 
raphy into a kind of magic. . . . The propagan- 
dist’s primary concern is never the truth of an idea 
but its successful comimunication to a public. 

“Entirely new possibilities in the use of maps 
for political propaganda are revealed by the film 
The German propagandists have realized that. 
. . . [when they produced] moving maps. 

“... [Maps] are essentially scientific. The 
propagandist who uses them borrows the prestige 
of science and at the same time violates its spirit.” 


Chimerical cartography -was effectively em- 
ployed in the propagation of ideas by the Nazi 
geopoliticians.* Dr. K. Frenzel, addressing the 
German Cartographic Society in Berlin, October 
22, 1938, declared: 


“Every map has a suggestive force! Man is an 
ocular creature. He reacts to that which he sees 
and can take in at a glance.” 


The private cartographic industry was declared 
to bear a very heavy responsibility as a mediator 
between science and the people, and between the 
policies of the government and the people. Every 
map had to be submitted before publication to all 
government departments that might have an inter 
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est in it. An obligatory organization of several 
large publishers of school atlases was created in 
order that unified school atlases would be pub- 
lished for the whole Reich. 

Special symbols and devices, adapted to a mini- 
mum of mass education in reading maps, were de- 
veloped and standardized by frenetic propagan- 
dists, in order to convey ideas of threatening 
forces, attack and resistance to attack, hostile en- 
circlement, and the like. Posters in railway sta- 
tions and other public places utilized maps that 
had a powerful effect upon the uncritical mass of 
the population. 

In Italy cartography was employed by Musso- 
lini to stimulate an urge for territorial expansion. 
Most striking, perhaps, was the series of maps on 
a wall in Rome, erected on the Via Imperiale, a 
new boulevard cut through from the National 
Monument to the restored Forum. On these maps, 
which were executed in choice marbles of selected 
colors, the growth of Rome from a city state to the 
empires of Augustus and Trajan was artistically 
depicted. The purpose was obvious; the method 
artful. The dominion of Rome once encircled the 
Mediterranean. Modern Italy’s destiny seemed 
manifest; mare nostrum was again used with the 
present tense. No critical appraisal of the Iack of 
pertinence of the extent of Trajan’s conquests to 
the role that can or should be played by Italians 
in the twentieth century world was ever tolerated. 

The map of Hungary, in a park in Budapest, 
delineated in a pattern of flowers and foliage 
which portrayed Hungary’s former and current 
territorial extent, was for years a striking example 
of cartographic propaganda. Surrounded by stir- 
ring words of a famous Magyar poetess, spelled 
out in the foliage, and with the national flag near- 
by always at half-staff in perpetual mourning for 
territories lost after the first World War, people 
were never to be allowed to accept the imposed ter- 
ritorial changes. 


Intelligent Use of Maps 

In a distraught world whose teeming millions 
sometimes hesitatingly follow their leaders and 
would-be leaders as they pick their way among the 
rubble of shattered cities and ideas, honest and 
critical thinking about maps is important. Men, 
women, and even children should all be more criti- 


cal of the maps they see in daily papers and peri- 
odical publications, in books and atlases, and on 
the screen. They need to be taught to read maps 
(an art in itself), and not merely to consult maps 
(frequently only for location of a single city or 
point, or regarding a route of travel). Economists, 
historians, political scientists, and others need to 
cultivate a keener sense of earth distributions of 
resources and of peoples and their activities— 
which necessitates development of ability to read 
distributional maps. 

Cartohypnosis is no more common, however, 
than delusion and confusion of the mind by subtle 
uses of words and phrases—but it is perhaps more 
difficult for the average man to protect himself 
against the use of mischievous maps. Even the 
phrases of the most honest men are sometimes in- 
adequate, for as Whitehead remarked, “the success 
of language in conveying information is vastly 
overrated, especially in learned circles”.® 

The map user who desires to guard against be- 
coming the victim of cartohypnosis should keep 
in mind three things: 

(a) That it is the actual situation on the earth 
that is significant ; 

(6) That maps have definite limitations as well 
as certain unique capabilities; and 

(c) That map makers are human. 

(a) It is what one would find on the ground, 
in all its complexity, and not simply what one 
finds on a map, that is significant. In looking 
at a map one may well ask, “What the map shows 
may be perfectly true, but what is the whole truth? 
What is on the ground—including peoples, and 
their customs, their ideas and prejudices? What 
other types of information are pertinent to the 
subject ?” 

A small-scale map in a newspaper, designed to 
indicate territorial transfers and boundary 
changes, cannot reveal the bilingual populations 
and the economic and cultural ties between peo- 
ples throughout the region. Men could not be 
so sanguine of solving some of the present per- 
plexing political problems by means of shifting 
international boundaries in areas in which bound- 
ary changes are ardently advocated (always in 
other people’s territory), if some of the mappable 
data regarding economic interdependence and cul- 


5A. N. Whitehead, Adventure of Ideas, p. 370. 
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tural transition zones were adequately visualized 
on maps. 

(b) Like an aerial photograph that reveals a 
pattern, perhaps of archeological origin, almost 
erased by time and imperceptible on the ground— 
or like an X-ray photograph—a map may disclose 
patterns of great significance which are not dis- 
cernible on surface inspection. Many maps based 
on statistical data thus reveal pertinent invisible 
transitions which, if even suspected, would be only 
vaguely perceived on visiting the area. 

A map is unique in its capacity to represent with 
fidelity literally millions of observed facts, accu- 
rately generalized and artistically presented, con- 
veying to the mind a vivid, true picture of the dis- 
tribution of certain phenomena on the earth’s sur- 
face that could not be obtained in any other man- 
ner. Large-scale topographic maps, for example, 
if they are highly accurate, belong to this category. 

But the limitations of a map should be borne in 
mind. One of the most important is that a map 
cannot be more accurate and reliable than the data 
upon which it is based. A map printed in beauti- 
ful colors may be of little value and may mislead 
the uncritical if it is a work of art. On the other 
hand, a crudely executed map compilation may be 
highly accurate and of the greatest importance. 

People seldom consider that a map is like a sin- 
gle chapter in an encyclopedic compendium; one 
map cannot present the results of an inventory of 
geology, natural vegetation, and water resources. 
Any map that attempts to show too much is of lit- 
tle use. 

Use of the Mercator projection for world maps 
should be abjured by authors and publishers for 
all purposes. The world is round. No man ever 
saw or will ever see a world that has much resem- 
blance to the Mercator world map; and the mis- 
conceptions it has engendered have done infinite 
harm. A map that makes Greenland look larger 
than all South America, instead of smaller than 
Argentina, is not suited to portray world relation- 
ships. The Mercator is ideal only for navigation, 
each chart covering a relatively small area. Dis- 
crimination should always be exercised in selecting 
map bases for world maps, the choice depending 
upon the data or the relationships to be repre- 
sented, 
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In this so-called “air age” in which men glibly 
talk of global relations—which are misleadingly 
visualized on all world maps, polar and other. 
wise—one ventures to suggest that the phrage 
global geography should be restricted to those as- 
pects of world relations which can be rationally 
comprehended, without geometrical acrobatics, 
only with the aid of globes. The writer finds that 
transparent plastic hemispheres, some with geo- 
graphical patterns and others with geometrical 
patterns imprinted, which can be moved into any 
position upon a globe resting only in a cup or ring, 
provide the best means of comparisons between 
one part of the globe and another. Map projection 
distortions and differences of scale are completely 
eliminated. After a situation is clearly seen on 
the globe itself, a map projection may be selected 
which is adapted to the special requirements of 
visualizing that particular set of data. There are, 
to be sure, many types of data which may be 
grasped even better when presented on maps than 
on globes. But there are other categories of highly 
significant relationships, notably the longer ocean 
trade routes, air routes and distances, radio and 
other wave propagations in the field of electronics, 
and problems relating to the peaceful development 
of atomic energy for the benefit of all mankind, 
which require the use of globes and certain types 
of accessories, and actually deserve the appellation 
global geography. 

(c) Maps are made by men, and, as Wright has 
observed, “Map makers are human”. Scientific 
integrity, painstaking accuracy, and cartographic 
skill are essential qualifications of the maker of 
the maps upon which the map user can rely. 


Maps That Ought To Be Made and Used 


Maps are not an end in themselves. If maps 
can be used as weapons, as Napoleon intimated, 
they can also serve the needs of peace. Maps can 
play a unique part as aids in the analysis and solu- 
tion of complex problems, and as tools in planning 
on community, national, and world scales. One of 
the most important uses to which maps can be put 
is to dehypnotize people, to wake them up to the 
facts and phenomena of the mid-twentieth century 
world, and to educate them to world understand- 
ing. Where words utterly fail, maps can some 
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times portray, vividly and memorably, some of the 
freshly and sharply etched but as yet dimly per- 
ceived lines of interplay between peoples in a 
world which in many areas is scarcely reminiscent 
of the conditions upon which our thinking is 
largely premised. We should bear in mind that, 
until the nineteenth century, there were no “world 
problems”. 

As a specific example among hundreds that 
could be suggested: In animated motion-picture 
maps the areas to which goods produced in Can- 
ton can be transported at equal increments of cost 
can be delineated. As the expanding waves of mo- 
tion sweep across the oceans and along the rail- 
roads of Europe, the Americas, and Africa, they 
creep almost imperceptibly across China, beyond 
the meager pattern of railroads and motor roads— 
revealing that villages less than 500 miles from 
Canton are much farther, in terms of transport 
cost, than Omaha or Jerusalem. If four fifths of 
the people of China cannot trade with each other 
they cannot trade with the United States and other 
countries. To see a number of such examples for 
different continents on animated maps is to grasp 
the relationship between the lack of modern trans- 
port and the “time-worn misery” of low levels of 
living in large areas of the world. 

The world needs maps that visualize economic 
interdependence of countries and regions; that lo- 
cate the principal natural resources and their vol- 
ume of production; that correlate the volume of 
commerce with decreasing costs of production and 
transport and that reveal the increases of trade 
over both short and great distances; that reflect 
trade balances and international balance of pay- 
ments; that depict the rapidly expanding patterns 
of communication in terms of both total and per 
capita volume; that record the rapidly changing 
levels of living; that trace migrations of peoples in 
all parts of the world in recent decades; that dis- 
close the areas in which disease constitutes a threat 
to health in distant lands—and many other types 
of maps, including some “maps” on transparent 
curved surfaces (part globes) for special purposes. 

Resources of governments and of well-supported 
institutions are needed to underwrite the vast 
amount of research required in compiling many 
of the maps that ought to be made. Coordinated 
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programs of map production are essential if dif- 
ferent series of maps are to be readily comparable, 
and if wall maps, atlas maps, lantern-slide maps, 
and animated motion-picture maps are to supple- 
ment each other. Important technical advances 
in the science and the art of cartography are de- 
sirable and possible. Very significant work will, 
of course, be done by individual geographers and 
cartographers not employed by governments or 
large institutions. Their contributions will be 
greater if they associate themselves with econo- 
mists, historians, demographers, sociologists, polit- 
ical scientists, engineers, and other specialists of 
many nationalities. 


Conclusion 

People can seldom be hypnotized against their 
will. Cartohypnosis can be eliminated as a threat 
to sane and wholesome development of the world 
in the interests of its human inhabitants, if peo- 
ple look at maps critically and honestly, and de- 
mand an abundant supply of accurate maps to 
show them what are the geographical relation- 
ships between peoples and their activities. 


Some Geography from a Globe 


The most direct air route (great circle) from the 
Panama Canal to Tokyo passes over the Caribbean 
Sea, Yucatan, the Gulf of Mexico, near Austin, 
Salt Lake City, and Seattle, over the Pacific Ocean 
near Canada and Alaska, slightly north of the 
Aleutian Islands in the Bering Sea, then again into 
the Pacific east of Kamchatka, the Kuriles, and 
Hokkaido. The distance is about 8,400 statute 
miles. By way of Honolulu the distance is about 
9,100 statute miles. 

If the Americas, the Atlantic, and Africa are 
traced on a transparent spherical surface and then 
superimposed on the Pacific, the proportions of 
that ocean are best perceived. Placing the Suez 
Canal over the Panama Canal, and Mozambique, 
East Africa, against the coast of Chile, the Pacific 
is seen broad enough to hold Africa, the wide 
south Atlantic, and South America without reach- 
ing Australia; or, passing from Mombasa north 
and west across the width of Africa, the Atlantic, 
and the Caribbean, one would cross Mexico to the 
Pacific coast before reaching Japan. 
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BILATERAL AIR-TRANSPORT AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED 


BY THE UNITED STATES 





by Joe D. Walstrom 





During the past two years the United States has con- 
cluded arrangements with 27 countries for the operation of 
American-flag international air services. Most of these are 
bilateral agreements, some of which are based on the 
“Chicago standard form” and others on the so-called 
“Bermuda principles” 

The accompanying article summarizes the similarities and 
variations between such agreements. 








On October 15, 1943 the Department of State 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board issued a joint 
statement relative to the development of Amer- 
ican-flag air services in the international field, 
which contemplated that the CAB would certifi- 
cate new American air services to foreign coun- 


* The countries and dates of signature are as follows: 


Australia . December 3, 1946 
Belgium . April 5, 1946 
Brazil . . September 6, 1946 
Canada . February 17, 1945 
China : . November 29, 1946? 
Czechoslovakia . January 3, 1946 
Denmark . December 16, 1944 
Egypt . . June 15, 1946 
France . March 27, 1946 
Greece . March 27, 1946 
Iceland . January 27, 1945 
India . November 14, 1946 
Iran . December 17, 1945 
Ireland . February 3, 1945 
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tries and that corresponding air rights would be 
negotiated by the Department of State in close col- 
laboration with the CAB. These new services 
were certificated by the CAB during 1945 and 
1946, in four decisions covering routes in specific 
areas of the world. 


Italy . July 16, 1945 
Lebanon . August 11, 1946 
New Zealand . December 3, 1946 
Norway . October 6, 1945 
Philippines . . November 16, 1946 
Portugal . . December 6, 1945 
Saudi Arabia . January 2, 1946 
Spain . . December 2, 1944 
Sweden . December 16, 1944 
Switzerland . August 3, 1945 
Turkey : . February 12, 1946 
United Kingdom . February 11, 1946 
Uruguay . December 14, 1946 


* Agreement initialed on this date and will be formally 
signed when translation formalities are completed. 
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In the meantime, the Chicago aviation confer- 
ence of 1944 had anticipated the post-war develop- 
ment of civil aviation by producing various agree- 
ments and recommendations designed to facilitate 
the extension of world air routes through inter- 
governmental arrangements. Among these docu- 
ments was the “Form of Standard Agreement for 
Provisional Air Routes.” This is generally re- 
ferred to as the “Chicago standard form”, and, al- 
though originally drafted in multilateral lan- 
guage, it has been adopted by the United States 
and many other countries as a basis for negotiating 
bilateral air-transport agreements. 

Since the Chicago conference, or within the pe- 
riod of slightly over two years, the United States 
has concluded arrangements for civil aviation 
landing rights with 27 countries. For the purpose 
of convenient reference these countries are listed 
above in alphabetical order, together with the dates 
on which such agreements were concluded. 

The aforementioned arrangements, which in ap- 
propriate cases include the grant of air rights in 
a given country’s territorial possessions as well 
as its homeland, are reciprocal in nature except in 
the cases of Iran, Italy, and Saudi Arabia; these 
Governments granted unilateral rights to be exer- 
cised by United States airlines pending the nego- 
tiation of more formal agreements at a later date. 
The agreements with Canada, France, Ireland, 
and the United Kingdom replace previous inter- 
governmental arrangements. Also in effect, and 
not listed above, is a bilateral agreement with 
Colombia dating from 1929. 

In addition to the foregoing bilateral arrange- 
ments, and by virtue of the international air- 
services transit agreement (the so-called “two 
freedoms” agreement drawn up at the Chicago 
conference), United States airlines may exercise 
the rights of transit and non-traffic stop in cer- 
tain other countries with which bilateral agree- 
ments have not yet been concluded. The inter- 
national air-transport agreement (the Chicago 
“five freedoms” agreement) also permits Ameri- 
can-flag services to enjoy full commercial traffic 
rights in a few countries not now included in this 
Government’s framework of bilateral air arrange- 
ments. However, on July 25, 1946 the United 
States gave its year’s notice of withdrawal from 


the Chicago “five freedoms” agreement,’ because of 
the limited acceptance of this document, the fact 
that air rights exchanged thereunder still had to be 
implemented with bilateral understandings, and 
the apparent preference of most countries to rely 
exclusively on bilateral arrangements at least un- 
til a more acceptable multilateral pact could be 
achieved.* 

Appropriate air rights have also been obtained 
for United States air services certificated for oper- 
ations in Germany and Austria. It is anticipated 
that similar rights will be forthcoming in the near 
future with respect to Japan. 

The formal bilateral agreements negotiated by 
the United States achieve the primary purpose of 
obtaining satisfactory operating and traffic rights 
to be exercised by certificated United States air- 
lines on their foreign routes. No two of these 
agreements are identical but, without going into a 
detailed analysis of each one, their basic similari- 
ties and variations are summarized briefly below. 


Chicago Type of Agreement 


Agreements concluded during the latter part of 
1944, the year 1945, and the first part of 1946 are 
based generally on the clauses contained in the 
Chicago standard form mentioned previously. 
These clauses provide for the intergovernmental 
exchange of air rights to be exercised by desig- 
nated airlines of the respective countries; equality 
of treatment and non-discriminatory practices 
with respect to airport charges, the imposition of 
customs duties and inspection fees, and the exemp- 
tion from such duties and charges in certain cases; 
mutual recognition of airworthiness certificates 
and personnel licenses; compliance with laws and 
regulations pertaining to entry, clearance, immi- 
gration, passports, customs, and quarantine; cri- 
teria as to ownership and control of each country’s 
air services; registration of pertinent agreements 
with PICAO; termination of agreement on one 
year’s notice; and procedure for amending the an- 
nex to the agreement. 

The annex to the Chicago type of agreement is 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 4, 1946, p. 236. 

A revised multilateral air-transport agreement is 
scheduled for consideration at the next assembly of 
PICAO, which meets at Montreal in May 1947. 
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usually confined to describing the routes and 
traffic points granted to the air services of each 
contracting party. It imposes no restrictions on 
capacity of aircraft or number of schedules which 
may be operated, nor does it provide for determi- 
nation of rates. It likewise places no limitation 
on the carriage of fifth-freedom traffic (the inter- 
national traffic to, from, or between one or more 
intermediate points on the designated route). 
This Chicago form was used by the United 
States in its agreements with Sweden, Denmark, 
Iceland, Ireland, Switzerland, Norway, Portugal, 
Czechoslovakia, and Turkey (named in the order 
in which they were concluded). The agreement 
with Spain, signed during the last days of the Chi- 
cago conference and concluded prior to any of the 
foregoing, conforms closely to the Chicago stand- 
ard form, even though the latter had not been 
finally drafted at the time. The 1945 agreement 
with Canada cannot be said to be of the fifth-free- 
dom type, since none of the routes provided therein 
involved this traffic. However, it is contemplated 
that the arrangement with Canada will be revised 
to include fifth-freedom traffic routes subsequently 
authorized by the United States and Canadian 
Governments for their respective air services. 


The Bermuda Agreement 

Although, as indicated above, a number of coun- 
tries have been willing to conclude bilateral ar- 
rangements with the United States based on the 
Chicago form, there were fundamental differences 
of opinion between some of the countries repre- 
sented at the Chicago conference as to how inter- 
national air transport should be developed. The 
United States and certain other countries favored 
a relatively liberal approach to the problem, with- 
out any arbitrary restrictions or predetermined 
formulae on capacity of aircraft, number of fre- 
quencies, carriage of fifth-freedom traffic, and fix- 
ing of rates. However, another group of countries 
led by the United Kingdom was not prepared to 
go this far and wanted these matters regulated to 
such an extent that, in the opinion of the United 

*For text of agreement, see BuLLeTIN of Apr. 7, 1946, 


p. 586. 
* Tbid., p. 584. 
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States and other countries, the full development of 
air transport would be hampered. As the airlines 
of the United States, Britain, and other countries 
became better prepared to offer services to each 
other’s territories it became obvious that these fun- 
damental divergences in air policy should be rec- 
onciled. Accordingly, representatives of the 
United States and the United Kingdom met at 
Bermuda during the first part of this year and on 
February 11, 1946 signed a bilateral understanding 
which is generally known as the “Bermuda 
agreement”.® 

In addition to incorporating the Chicago stand- 
ard clauses, the Bermuda agreement provides that 
disputes which cannot be settled through bilateral 
consultation are to be referred to PICAO (the Pro- 
visional International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion) for an advisory opinion; and also that the 
agreement shall be revised to conform with any 
subsequent multilateral air pact which may be 
subscribed to by both countries. In contrast to the 
pre-Bermuda agreements concluded by the United 
States, the annex not only describes the extensive 
routes and traffic points involved but also sets up 
a comprehensive procedure for determination of 
rates to be charged by airlines operating between 
points in the two countries and their territories, 
with such rates subject to governmental review. 
Provision is made in the annex for the manner in 
which route changes are to be made, and there is a 
section dealing with “change of gauge” (the on- 
ward carriage of traffic by aircraft of a different 
size than that employed on the earlier stage of the 
same route, and connecting services). 

The Bermuda meeting also produced a final act,’ 
which contained a number of collateral under- 
standings on the operation and development of 
air-transport services between the two countries. 
No arbitrary restrictions were imposed on capac- 
ity, number of frequencies, or fifth-freedom traf- 
fic, but it was stipulated that the airlines of one 
country would not unduly prejudice the airlines 
of the other, and three general principles were 
agreed upon to govern the carriage of “fill-up” 
fifth-freedom traffic. 

The Bermuda agreement was regarded as a sat- 
isfactory reconciliation of the differences which 
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had existed on international air policy between the 
United States and the United Kingdom since the 
Chicago conference. At the time of its conclusion 
there was no specific undertaking that either Gov- 
ernment would insist on this type of arrangement 
in their subsequent negotiations with other coun- 
iries. However, in a joint statement released on 
September 19, 1946 both Governments agreed that 
experience had demonstrated that the Bermuda 
principles were sound, and in their view provided 
a reliable basis for the orderly development and 
expansion of international air transport.’ It was 
further agreed that the Bermuda-type agreement 
presented the best form of approach to the problem 
of bilateral arrangements until a multilateral 
agreement could be adopted. As a means of fur- 
thering acceptance of the Bermuda principles, the 
joint statement also mentioned that “each govern- 
ment is prepared upon the request of any other gov- 
ernment with which it has already concluded a 
bilateral air transport agreement that is not 
deemed to be in accordance with those principles to 
make such adjustments as may be found to be nec- 
essary”. 


Other Agreements With Bermuda Principles 


The agreements concluded by the United States 
with Belgium, Brazil, China, and France include 
all of the important Chicago and Bermuda provi- 
sions. The form of these agreements varies in that 
the provisions of the Bermuda final act have been 
transferred to the annex and, in some cases, to an 
accompanying protocol of signature. The agree- 
ments with Belgium, Brazil, and France also in- 
clude paragraphs dealing with the question of 
rates for fifth-freedom traffic. 

The bilateral agreements between the United 
States and Greece, Egypt, Lebanon, the Philip- 
pines, and Uruguay are based substantially on the 
Chicago standard form, but also include the perti- 
nent Bermuda principles governing the carriage of 
fifth-freedom traffic, and refer to settlement of 
disputes. No specific rate-fixing procedure is set 
forth. 

The United States-Indian agreement is in a 
more compact form. A few subjects covered by 
the Chicago clauses in other bilateral agreements 
are omitted, since they are covered by the Chicago 


convention and the Chicago interim agreement. 
The essential Bermuda clauses are incorporated, 
in some cases with slight language revision. These 
have been transferred from the annex, where they 
appeared in certain previous bilateral agreements, 
to the main body of the document, so that the annex 
deals exclusively with routes and traffic points as 
contemplated by the original Chicago form. All 
bilateral air agreements concluded by the United 
States reserve the right of one party to revoke 
operating permission to an airline of the other 
party when conditions of the agreement and its 
annexes are not fulfilled. The comparable version 
of this article in previous Bermuda-type agree- 
ments may be interpreted, in certain circumstances, 
as calling for recourse to PICAO before one party 
revokes the operating permit of another party’s 
airline. Article 9 of the Indian agreement gives 
each government a greater latitude in this con- 
nection by permitting it to determine in its own 
judgment whether such principles are being vio- 
lated and to take appropriate action immediately, 
although it is definitely contemplated that such 
action might be reversed by a PICAO opinion. 

The agreements with Australia and New 
Zealand likewise are based on the Chicago and 
Bermuda principles, and also permit a joint oper- 
ating company, in which nationals of Australia 
and New Zealand are to have majority ownership 
and control, to exercise the reciprocal rights ob- 
tained from the United States. These agreements 
also contain language based on the aforementioned 
article 9 of the agreement with India, but calling 
for a more extensive consultation procedure before 
operating permits are modified. 


Pending Bilateral Negotiations 


There remain other countries where it will be 
desirable to obtain appropriate landing rights for 
American-flag services. Negotiations are now in 
progress with Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Haiti, Iraq, Paraguay, 
Peru, Siam, Union of South Africa, and Vene- 
zuela, and it is also probable that discussions con- 
templating agreements with still other countries 
will be initiated in the near future. 


7 BuLteTIN of Sept. 29, 1946, p. 577. 








RADIO AIDS TO AIR NAVIGATION 





by Horace F. Amrine 





On October 31, the Special Radio Technical Division of 
the Air Navigation Committee (PICAO) met at Montreal 
to formulate plans for international agreement on standard- 
ized radio equipment. Prior to this meeting, at the invitation 
of the Interim Council of PICAO, the United Kingdom and 
the United States Governments held demonstrations of the 
various types of radio and related equipment to familiarize 
the members of the committee with the devices and systems 
to be considered at their Montreal meeting. 








The first year of post-war international civil 
aviation has been one in which practically all of 
the major problems of organization and opera- 
tion of international air carriers have arisen. The 
problem of communications, which embraces radio 
aids to navigation, airport control, and blind- 
landing facilities, has undoubtedly been among the 
foremost of the many problems, since the com- 
munications system and its component facilities is 
the actual pulse of an airways system. 

The existing international airways systems are 
chiefly supported by the communications- and air- 
navigational facilities that were installed by vari- 
ous military forces to meet the needs of wartime 
air transportation. During the war the United 
States and the United Kingdom produced prac- 
tically all of the equipment which, in any given 
theater, Allied forces installed for this pur- 
pose. Although it is true that the net result com- 
bined to form a basis for the post-war inter- 
national airways systems, it is nevertheless one 
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that is totally inadequate and without standard- 
ization. To achieve best a high degree of flight 
safety a standardization must be reached, but it 
must also be one which can be met from a stand- 
point of business economy. Obviously, it is in- 
feasible from an economic standpoint for air- 
carrier operators to install in the aircraft they 
operate numerous and expensive pieces of equip- 
ment of the various types which would be required 
for navigational use over sections of a long inter- 
national air route where each country, for example, 
might employ such radio aids as it decided upon, 
without regard for a regional standardization. 
Moreover, it is equally infeasible from a stand- 
point of maximum pay-load gain to sacrifice so 
much of the aircraft’s pay-load weight as would 
be required to transport various types of heavy 
navigational equipment. 

Therefore, in view of these last two considera- 
tions, plus the third consideration of the urgent 
need for modernization of a major portion of 
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existing communications equipment, it was ap- 
parent that an early agreement for standardiza- 
tion throughout the world must be undertaken. 
To achieve this end the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization (PICAO) assumed 
the sponsorship of demonstrations of radio aids 
to navigation in the United Kingdom, followed by 
demonstrations in the United States, in order that 
a basis could be formulated for all member states 
of PICAO to come to an early agreement on a 
system of navigational aids which all international 
carriers could use with the greatest facility and 
economy. 

The demonstrations which PICAO sponsored 
began in London on September 9, 1946 and con- 
tinued through September 30. From London the 
entire delegation was flown to New York, and 
thence to Indianapolis, where the United States 
demonstrations were held from October 7 to 23. 
At Indianapolis the laboratory and facilities of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration were used as 
the site for the demonstrations. The following 
countries were represented at both demonstra- 
tions: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Ecuador, France, Greece, Guatemala, 
India, Iran, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Newfoundland, New Zealand, Norway, Philippine 
Republic, Portugal, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Union 
of South Africa, United Kingdom, United States 
of America, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and Venezuela. In addition, there was a large rep- 
resentation of private industrial concerns and 
technical advisers. 

The demonstrations at Indianapolis were, when 
physically possible, presented in booth displays in 
the large hangar of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. Approximately 20 booths were set up 
in which the various industries, as well as the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the United States 
Army, Navy, and Coast Guard, either displayed 
mechanical models or used them as centers for lec- 
tures, display of equipment, and the dissemination 
of literature. In numerous cases, of course, it was 
not practicable to employ working models, and in 
a number of these cases installations of equipment 
had been made in aircraft for demonstration in 
actual flight conditions. 

In such a large and varied display it was neces- 


sary that an organization be achieved which would 
permit the entire representation to view systemati- 
cally the demonstrations and to hear the lectures. 
The very simple but effective method employed to 
make this system possible was that of dividing the 
delegation into approximately 20 groups of 8 to 10 
persons each, and then placing each group under 
the leadership of a competent Civil Aeronautics 
Administration guide. The problem being thus 
far taken care of, there remained only the working 
out of a staggered daily schedule whereby one 
group followed another in an orderly fashion to 
observe displays, to hear lectures, or to participate 
in actual flights. A description of the displays 
would be inadequate if mention were not made of 
the eye-pleasing aspects which they presented. In 
this connection, much preparation had gone into 
displays in general, and into working models and 
pictured representations in particular, which gave 
considerable attractiveness to the over-all display. 

At a glance at the over-all display of equipment, 
the average onlooker would be confused as to the 
relative position which each of the various types 
of equipment would bear to the complete picture. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to make a division 
into two general categories. The first category 
takes into account that equipment which is ready 
and presently available for use. The second cate- 
gory includes that equipment which will be ready 
for general usage in five to ten years. Obviously, 
the concept of a system which will be launched to 
cover a world-wide network of air routes must take 
into consideration not only the installations which 
will be made to take care of immediate needs, but 
also how this system will integrate with the system 
which will eventually replace anything presently 
established. The major consideration, neverthe- 
less, was that of providing at the earliest practic- 
able date a system of radio navigational aids that 
could be agreed upon for standardization. The 
policy of the United States in meeting these con- 
siderations was based on the recommendations of 
the Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics. 
In formulating these recommendations the Com- 
mission made a careful analysis of the wide scope 
of electronic navigational aids, based on initially 
established operational requirements, and finally 
selected the various types of equipment which 
would most adequately meet the established opera- 
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tional requirements. This study suggested a 
break-down of the entire airways system into four 
categories: the Airport Zone, the Approach Zone, 
the En-Route Short-Distance Zone, and the En- 
Route Long-Distance Zone. Of the numerous con- 
siderations upon which this analysis was formu- 
lated, the economical use of the radio-frequency 
spectrum was among the foremost. 

The foregoing is brought out to show the basis 
on which the United States demonstrations were 
launched, and naturally comes as hindsight rather 
than as the viewpoint from which the average for- 
eign representative surveyed the demonstrations. 
Discussions of policy from the standpoint of “sell- 
ing” United States policy or United States equip- 
ment was not a part of this demonstration; and 
careful avoidance was made of either subject, since 
the purpose of the demonstration was to promote 
study and the comparison of United States prod- 
ucts and methods with those of other countries. 

On this basis, the visiting delegates were shown 
complete blind-landing systems and complete 
short- and long-distance navigational systems, as 
well as various components of each system, in such 
a manner as would afford each representative an 
opportunity to make comparisons. Component 
parts of these various systems included instruments 
which have not previously been in general use, 
such as distance-measuring equipment, collision- 
warning devices designed for both ground and air- 
borne usage, and aircraft equipment for completely 
automatic flight. It is assumed, of course, that all 
radio aids considered are specifically applicable to 
use under adverse weather conditions en route, ap- 
proaching the airport, and landing at the airport. 

One manufacturer demonstrated a distance- 
measuring device, in connection with a complete 
navigational and anti-collision system, which fur- 
nishes the pilot with the measurement of slant 
range from the airplane to a ground beacon of 
known location. This information is presented on 
a meter that can be mounted in a standard instru- 
ment-panel opening. The equipment operates in 
the 1000-megacycle band, using an automatic radio 
transmitter-receiver in the airplane and an auto- 
matic radio receiver-transmitter as a ground bea- 
con. Facilities are also provided to indicate the 
touchdown point on the runway to within an ac- 
curacy of plus or minus 250 feet. In this particu- 
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lar case, although the distance-measuring device is 
regarded as ready for early usage, the navigational 
and anti-collision system is considered to be some- 
what futuristic. Of this system it might be said 
that the anti-collision features furnish the pilot 
with information, through a transponder system, 
which warns him of ground obstructions as well as 
other aircraft which might become a hazard to his 
flight. At Indianapolis a demonstration of this 
system was made under actual flight conditions, 
with two planes similarly equipped and flying 
“blind” in the near vicinity of each other; all of 
these aircraft being navigated and avoiding each 
other solely by use of this installation. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration demon- 
strated a complete en-route navigational system 
which is combined with a complete landing system, 
and which appears to have the greatest promise 
for immediate usage. This system incorporates 
omnidirectional ranges operating in the very high- 
frequency band, and the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 


tem. At present marker beacons are used for po- 
sition fixing in the instrument landing system, but 
will be replaced at an early date with distance- 
measuring equipment. This system is actually in 
operation on the New York-Chicago airway, where 
it is undergoing service testing. 

A third device which shows promise for early 
usage is the A-12 Automatic Pilot, and of all the 
demonstrations viewed by the various delegations 
this particular one appeared to be the most spec- 
tacular. Under actual flight conditions in the 
manufacturer’s DC-3, the delegates witnessed 
automatic flight with the exception of the actual 
landing and take-off. Immediately after taking 
off, when only a few feet off the runway, the auto- 
matic pilot was cut in and the aircraft gained alti- 
tude to 1,500 feet, where it was manually leveled 
off. At a distance of 8 to 12 miles from the ap- 
proach end of the runway, the automatic pilot was 
switched to “localizer” and the plane turned auto- 
matically, seeking and holding the “on course” 
signal track defined by the ground localizer at the 
end of the runway. During this procedure con- 
stant altitude was held, and at the proper point 
air-speed was reduced, wheels and flaps were 
lowered, and the aircraft proceeded until the glide- 
path “on course” signal was intercepted. When 
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certain indications were received on the pilot’s in- 
dicator the control was switched to “approach” 
position, at which time the aircraft automatically 
began its descent on a 214° glide-path. The only 
function in this process that required manual con- 
trol was that which the pilot performed in adjust- 
ing the throttles to hold a constant approach speed. 
When the aircraft reached the desired distance 
from the runway the pilot pressed the “release” 
button on the control wheel and effected a normal 
landing. 

These three systems have been described in de- 
tail in order to show how a combination of instru- 
ments and en-route navigational systems can be 
correlated. 

One phase of the United States portion of the 
demonstrations began upon leaving London in 
flight to New York, when the delegates were af- 
forded the opportunity of observing practical 
usage of Loran (long-range navigation) in a 
Navy transport. Since no demonstration is as ef- 
fective as one which successfully utilizes actual 
conditions, the portion of the delegation which 
had the opportunity to witness the usage of Loran 
was quite favorably impressed. This is significant 
because Loran is the foremost of the United States 
systems of the long-distance navigation category. 
At Indianapolis both types of Loran were on dis- 
play—the air-borne and the ship-borne. ‘The lat- 
ter type of equipment was shown in order to em- 
phasize the fact that Loran is equally suitable for 
both air and sea service. 

Another of the more interesting systems which 
was on display in a working-model form was one 
in which television was utilized. This particular 
system employs a ground-search radar which sur- 
veys the airspace of interest and displays on a 
cathode-ray tube the information thus received. 
This radar presentation is viewed by a television 
camera with a map of the area superimposed, and 
the combination picture is broadcast by a tele- 
vision transmitter. The picture is reproduced by 
a television receiver in the airplane, and the pilot 
sees his plane as a spot of light moving across a 
map; other planes operating in the radius that 
this scope covers also appear as different spots of 
light, each moving across the map according to its 
actual course. This system also includes the 
method of separating the radar echoes according 
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to altitude and transmitting a separate picture 
for each altitude level. This is accomplished by 
having the aircraft carry a transponder, which 
consists of a receiver and transmitter connected 
together so that the transmitter emits one or more 
pulses when the receiver picks up a pulse from the 
ground radar. This is the briefest sort of descrip- 
tion that could be undertaken for a system which 
has such extensive possibilities, but it is not possi- 
ble for this report to be more detailed. It should 
be mentioned, however, that this system is con- 
sidered quite futuristic, but in its application of 
television processes it appears to have vast 
possibilities. 

The equipment and systems which have been 
mentioned here represent a very small portion of 
those which were displayed or demonstrated at 
Indianapolis, and it is with possible, although un- 
intended, injustice to many other interesting and 
worthwhile products that omissions have been 
made. A not inconsiderable portion of the dis- 
plays was devoted to developments other than com- 
plete or partial navigational systems. In this field 
are included new ground and air-borne radio com- 
munications equipment, aircraft instruments, and 
products which would generally relate to improved 
aerial navigation. 

The demonstrations at Indianapolis closed on 
October 23. The following day the delegation was 
flown back to New York, where on the 25th and 
26th of October further demonstrations of the 


~ Loran equipment under actual flight conditions 


were presented. On October 27 the delegation 
moved to Montreal to witness the Australian dem- 
onstration of their Multiple-Track Radar Navi- 
gation System. This system was demonstrated in 
flights between Montreal and Ottawa and fur- 
nished one more workable device for eventual con- 
sideration, but one to be regarded as somewhat 
futuristic. 

At Montreal on the 31st of October the delegates 
came together once more at the session of the 
Special Radio Technical Division of PICAO. 
With the information they had received over a 
period of almost two months, the delegates studied, 
deliberated, and brought forth from this session an 
agreement which will begin the standardization of 
communications and radio aids for an interna- 
tional civil airways system. 
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SECOND SESSION OF INTERIM COMMISSION OF 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 





by H. Van Zile Hyde 





While awaiting the entry into force of the constitution of 
the World Health Organization, an Interim Commission, 
composed of health experts representing 18 states, is pro- 
ceeding with the unification of administration of interna- 
tional health operations and is addressing itself vigorously 
to urgent international health problems. At the same time 
it is laying the groundwork for the first world health 
assembly which it hopes can meet during 1947. 








The Interim Commission of the World Health 
Organization held its second session in Geneva, 
November 4-13, 1946, at which time it took ac- 
tion to consolidate the administration of the ex- 
change of epidemiological information, accepted 
the transfer of certain UNRRA health functions, 
and advanced the planning for the first world 
health assembly. 

Under the terms of the arrangement establish- 
ing the Interim Commission, it will meet not less 
frequently than every four months, the next ses- 
sion being scheduled for Geneva on March 31, 
1947. The Commission will continue in existence 
until dissolved by the first world health assembly 
which will be convened after the constitution of 
the World Health Organization has been accepted 
by 26 of the United Nations. Thus far the con- 
stitution has been accepted by China and the 
United Kingdom, both signing without reserva- 
tion in July, and by Canada and New Zealand, 
whose parliaments have since approved. 

Representatives of all 18 member states, except 
Peru and the Ukraine, attended the second session. 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 10, 1946, p. 842. 
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The major actions taken by the Commission at 
this session are discussed below. 


Exchange of Epidemiological Information 


In consolidating the formerly hydra-headed 
administration of the international exchange of 
epidemiological information, the Commission, on 
October 16, took over from the United Nations 
this function as performed by the former League 
of Nations Health Organization. The Commis- 
sion has agreed with UNRRA to transfer, as of 
December 1, 1946, the similar functions assigned 
to that agency by the 1944 Sanitary Convention 
and agreed at this session to act as agent for the 
Office International d’Hygiéne Publique in per- 
forming its functions in this connection as well as 
all its other duties.* 


Transfer of Certain UNRRA Health Functions 

The Commission approved a draft agreement 
with UNRRA providing for the transfer of certain 
other UNRRA health functions and authorized 
the executive secretary to accept $1,500,000 which 
UNRRA had offered to transfer for the continu- 
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ance of health activities. The functions involved 
in the transfer are the furnishing of technical ad- 
vice, particularly in regard to the control of tuber- 
culosis and malaria, to countries receiving aid 
from UNRRA, with special attention to the needs 
of China; granting scholarships to technical per- 
sonnel of these countries; and conducting a health 
training program in Ethiopia. The UNRRA 
supply program and the program for the care of 
displaced persons are not involved in the transfer. 

In view of the necessarily drastic reduction in 
the scope of activities imposed by the relatively 
small sum made available to the Commission, it 
recognized the necessity of a complete reevalua- 
tion of UNRRA health programs in consultation 
with the several governments concerned. Pend- 
ing the results of a survey, the Commission 
authorized the executive secretary to utilize, as 
necessary, $500,000 in retaining UNRRA person- 
nel. A committee composed of the representa- 
tives of Canada, China, the Ukraine, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Yugoslavia was 
appointed to consider and approve, in January 
1947, a budget for the total program under the 
$1,500,000 fund, on the basis of the reevaluation 
and recommendations of the executive secretary. 

The transfer of these UNRRA functions to the 
Interim Commission is highly appropriate, be- 
cause the health objective of UNRRA, within its 
limited area of activity, has been identical with the 
world-wide objective of the WHO in improving 
health through the strengthening of national 
health services. In making the agreement both 
UNRRA and the Interim Commission have been 
conscious of the danger of allowing a gap in this 
work between the time of the termination of 
UNRRA and the meeting of the first world health 
assembly of the WHO. 


Expert Committees 

The Commission recognized that it should not 
anticipate the work of the WHO by establishing 
a complex of definitive expert committees, but 
rather it established five committees in specialized 
fields concerned with urgent problems. It was 
considered that these committees might serve in 
some cases as nuclei for groups to be established on 
a more permanent basis by the WHO. Appoint- 


ments of individual experts to these committees 
will be made by the chairman of the commission 
and its executive secretary, in numbers specified 
by the Commission. The expert committees 
established by the second session are: 


(1) EHapert Committee on Revision of Inter- 
national List of Causes of Death and on the 
Establishment of International Lists of Causes of 
Morbidity. This committee, which is not to ex- 
ceed nine persons, is to make recommendations to 
the Commission concerning actions which it might 
appropriately take to effect the sixth decennial 
revision of the international list of causes of death 
and is to review existing machinery and continue 
such preparatory work as is necessary to effect 
the establishment of international lists of causes 
of morbidity. It is considered important that the 
revision of the list of causes of death be completed 
in sufficient time for the revision to be used inter- 
nationally in the census of 1950. 

(2) Hapert Committee on Biological Standard- 
ization. This committee, which is not to exceed 
eight members, will define the subjects which ap- 
pear to be the most urgent for study in the field 
of biological standardization, and will draw up a 
plan of work covering the setting up of interna- 
tional standards and units in the fields found to be 
urgent. 

(3) Eapert Committee on Pilgrimages. This 
committee, to be composed of six experts drawn 
from Egypt, France, India, Saudi Arabia, the 
United Kingdom, and the Netherlands, will con- 
sider the revision of the pilgrimage clauses of the 
international sanitary conventions, making its 
recommendations to an expert committee on the 
revision of sanitary conventions, which it is ex- 
pected will be established at the next session of 
the Interim Commission. 

(4) Expert Committee on Quarantine. This 
committee, composed of experts drawn from 
Brazil, China, France, the Netherlands, India, 
Egypt, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the United States, will 
deal with problems arising out of the application 
of the existing sanitary conventions. A subcom- 
mittee, composed of not more than seven experts, 
was established to perform work regarding the 
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definition of yellow-fever endemic areas and the 
international approval of vaccine, assigned to 
UNRRA by the 1944 sanitary conventions and to 
be assumed by the Interim Commission on Decem- 
ber 1, 1946. 

(5) Ewpert Committee on Narcotic Drugs. 
This committee, which is to be composed of five 
persons technically qualified in the pharmacologi- 
cal and clinical aspects of drug addiction, will 
advise the Commission on any technical questions 
concerning this subject which may be referred to 
it. It will be available to give advice in its tech- 
nical field to the Narcotics Commission of the 
Economic and Social Council. 

(6) Hapert Committee on Malaria. This com- 
mittee, composed of five experts, will advise the 
Commission concerning its malaria program in 
countries receiving UNRRA aid and will develop 
a plan for the malaria activities of the WHO. 


Relation With Other Specialized Agencies 


The executive secretary presented to the Com- 
mission a note concerning the relation between the 
WHO and other specialized agencies. This note 
included a statement of basic principles and a 
review of relations to date with other agencies. 
The Commission approved the basic principles 
incorporated in the note and authorized the ex- 
ecutive secretary to continue negotiations, at the 
secretariat level, with other specialized agencies 
with the objective of developing draft agreements 
for consideration by the Commission and eventual 
presentation to the world health assembly. 

The basic principles approved by the Commis- 
sion are briefly: (1) No agency should enter into 
the field of another agency without previous con- 
sultation and agreement with that agency; (2) 
Collaboration between two agencies should aim at 
bringing together to deal with common problems 
experts of related but different and comple- 
mentary fields, rather than experts in the same 
field and with the same point of view nomi- 
nated by the two different agencies; (3) Joint 
committees are the most effective means of getting 
such experts to work together; (4) Representa- 
tion on such committees should be apportioned on 
the basis of the relative importance of the par- 
ticular field to the various agencies participating 
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in such joint committees; (5) Secretariat duties 
in connection with joint committees should be 
apportioned between the participating agencies 
upon the basis of the relative importance of the 
subject to each agency; (6) In the case of a sub- 
ject which is the exclusive responsibility of one 
agency, but in which another agency has an in- 
terest, the former agency should supply the lat- 
ter, upon request, with information concerning the 
subject; (7) A joint committee should be per- 
mitted to establish subcommittees composed of 
experts from the participating agencies on the 
basis of the relative interest of each agency in 
the specific problem being handled by the sub- 
committee, even to the extent of a subcommittee 
being composed entirely of experts of a single 
agency; (8) There should be systematic exchange 
of all publications between specialized agencies; 
(9) Each specialized agency should invite ob- 
servers of all other specialized agencies to annual 
general conferences or assemblies; (10) Special- 
ized agencies should invite to their executive 
boards or technical committees observers from the 
other agencies when the agenda justifies such ac- 
tion; (11) In certain instances permanent liaison 
officers should be appointed between specialized 
agencies with extensive interests in common. 


Headquarters 


It was determined that the Interim Commission 
should continue to maintain its headquarters in 
New York, establishing at the same time an office 
in Geneva concerned primarily with the consoli- 
dation of epidemiological information services 
and with the operation in Europe of the health 
functions transferred from UNRRA. A commit- 
tee composed of the representatives of Canada, 
Egypt, India, Mexico, and Norway was appointed 
to study the question of site of the headquarters of 
the World Health Organization, so that a consid- 
ered recommendation might be made to the first 
world health assembly. Major C. Mani (India) 
was elected chairman of this committee. The com- 
mittee requested the executive secretary to circu- 
larize governments, informing them of the re- 
quirements of the WHO, with a view to determin- 
ing what facilities might be available in the 
various countries. 
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Meeting of the General Assembly 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING GENERAL REGULATION 
AND REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS! 


1. In pursuance of Article 11 of the Charter and 
with a view to strengthening international peace 
and security in conformity with the Purposes and 
Principles of the United Nations, 

Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

Recognizes the necessity of an early general 
regulation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces. 

2. Accordingly, 

Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

RecomMenps that the Security Council give 
prompt consideration to formulating the practical 
measures, according to their priority, which are 
essential to provide for the general regulation and 
reduction of armaments and armed forces and to 
assure that such regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces will be generally observed 
by all participants and not unilaterally by only 
some of the participants. The plans formulated 
by the Security Council shall be submitted by the 
Secretary General to the Members of the United 
Nations for consideration at a special session of 
the General Assembly. The treaties or conven- 
tions approved by the General Assembly shall be 
submitted to the signatory States for ratification 
in accordance with Article 26 of the Charter. 


3. As an essential step towards the urgent objec- 
tive of prohibiting and eliminating from national 
armaments atomic and all other major weapons 
adaptable now and in the future to mass destruc- 
tion, and the early establishment of international 
control of atomic energy and other modern sci- 
entific discoveries and technical developments to 
ensure their use only for peaceful purposes, 

THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

Urces the expeditious fulfilment by the Atomic 
Energy Commission of its terms of reference as 
set forth im Section 5 of the General Assembly 
Resolution of 24 January 1946. 

4, In order to ensure that the general prohibition, 
regulation and reduction of armaments are di- 
rected towards the major weapons of modern war- 
fare and not merely towards the minor weapons, 

Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

RecoMMENDs that the Security Council expedite 
consideration of the reports which the Atomic 
Energy Commission will make to the Security 
Council and that it facilitate the work of that 
Commission, and also that the Security Council 
expedite consideration of a draft convention or 
conventions for the creation of an international 


1A /267. Dec. 13, 1946. 
Excerpts from General Assembly Doc. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


system of control and inspection, these conventions 
to include the prohibition of atomic and all other 
major weapons adaptable now and in the future 
to mass destruction and the control of atomic 
energy to the extent necessary to ensure its use 
only for peaceful purposes. 

5. Tue GeneraL ASSEMBLY, 

Fourtuer Recoenizes that essential to the gen- 
eral regulation and reduction of armaments and 
armed forces is the provision of practical and 
effective safeguards by way of inspection and 
other means to protect complying states against 
the hazards of violations and evasions. 

Accordingly, 

Tue GeneraL AssEMBLY, 

Recommenps to the Security Council that it 
give prompt consideration to the working out of 
proposals to provide such practical and effective 
safeguards in connection with the control of 
atomic energy and the regulation and reduction 
of armaments. 

6. To ensure the adoption of measures for the 
early general regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces, for the prohibition of 
the use of atomic energy for military purposes 
and the elimination from national armaments of 
atomic and all other major weapons adaptable 
now or in the future to mass destruction, and for 
the control of atomic energy to the extent neces- 
sary to ensure its use only for peaceful purposes, 

Tuere Suart Be Esrasisnen, 

within the framework of the Security Coun- 
cil, which bears the primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity, an international system, as mentioned in 
paragraph 4, operating through special organs, 


which organs shall derive their powers and status 
from the convention or conventions under which 
they are established. 

7. Tue GeneraL AssemBty, regarding the prob- 
lem of security as closely connected with that of 
disarmament, 

RecomMeEnps the Security Council to accelerate 
as much as possible the placing at its disposal of 
the armed forces mentioned in Article 43 of the 
Charter ; 

Ir RecomMeENps the members to undertake the 
progressive and balanced withdrawal, taking ac- 
count of the needs of occupation, of their armed 
forces stationed in ex-enemy territories, and the 
withdrawal without delay of armed forces sta- 
tioned in the territories of Members without their 
consent freely and publicly expressed in treaties 
or agreements consistent with the Charter and 
not contradicting international agreements; 

Ir Furruer RecoMMENDs a corresponding re- 
duction of national armed forces, and a general 
progressive and balanced reduction of national 
armed forces. 

8. Nothing herein contained shall alter or limit the 
resolution of the General Assembly passed on 24 
January 1946, creating the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

9. THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

Cats upon all Members of the United Nations 
to render every possible assistance to the Security 
Council and the Atomic Energy Commission in 
order to promote the establishment and main- 
tenance of international peace and collective secu- 
rity with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources. 


ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE! 


Mr. Present: 


The United States supports whole-heartedly the 
resolution pending. 

Ever since the close of hostilities it has been the 
policy of the United States to hasten the return of 
conditions of peace. We wish to enable the fight- 


* Delivered at the final plenary session of the General 
Assembly on Dec. 13 and released to the press by the 
Office of the Secretary of State, New York, N. Y., on the 
same date. 
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ing men of the United Nations to return to their 
homes and to their families. We wish to give the 
peoples of all lands the chance to rebuild what the 
war has destroyed. 

There need be no concern about the willing- 
ness of the American people to do everything with- 
in their power to rid themselves and the world of 
the burden of excessive armaments. 

In the recent past the concern of peace-loving 
nations has not been that America maintained ex- 
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cessive armaments. The concern has been that 
America failed to maintain adequate armaments to 
guard the peace. 

When Hitler started the World War in Septem- 
ber 1939, Germany had been preparing for war for 
more than five years. But at that time there were 
in active service of the United States in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force only 330,000 men. It was 
our military weakness, not our military strength, 
that encouraged Axis aggression. 

After World War I, Japan was given a man- 
date over strategically important islands in the 
Southwest Pacific which bound her to keep those 
islands demilitarized. Although the evidence 
showed that Japan was violating the terms of the 
mandate, the United States delayed in building 
bases on islands under her sovereignty in the 
Pacific. 

The result was that when the United States was 
treacherously attacked at Pearl Harbor she had no 
adequately fortified base in the Pacific between 
Pearl Harbor and the Philippines. 

Japan’s covenant not to use the mandated terri- 
tories as military bases contained no safeguards to 
insure compliance. Japan’s covenant misled the 
United States, but it did not restrain Japan. That 
was our mistake, and we do not intend again to 
make that mistake. 

While before World War II the peace-loving na- 
tions were seeking peace through disarmament, 
aggressor nations were building up their arma- 
ments. And all the while the aggressor nations 
were building up armaments they were claiming 
that they were being smothered and encircled by 
other nations. 

While we scrapped battleships, Japan scrapped 
blueprints. While we reduced our Army to the 
size of a large police force, Germany trained its 
youth for war. 

Too late, those who had taken a leading part in 
the struggle for general disarmament before 
World War II discovered that Axis agents were 
deliberately organizing and supporting disarma- 
ment movements in non-Axis countries in order to 
render those countries powerless to resist their 
aggression. 

Too late, those who had taken a leading part in 
the struggle for general disarmament discovered 
that it was not safe to rely upon any disarmament 
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which is not collectively enforced and made a part 
of a system of collective security. 

It will take time, patience, and good-will to 
achieve really effective disarmanent. The difficul- 
ties are great and the complexities many. The 
defense needs of states vary greatly. The elements 
which make up the military strength of states 
likewise vary greatly and cannot readily be com- 
pared or appraised. 

Effective disarmament cannot be secured by any 
simple mathematical rule. Demobilized divisions 
can be speedily recalled to the colors. But a 
scrapped plane or a scrapped battleship can never 
be recommissioned. 

Disarmament to be effective must look to the 
future. It is easy for us to see what folly it 
would have been, when gunpowder was discovered, 
to start disarming by limiting the use of the bow 
and arrow. 

We must see to it that disarmament starts with 
the major weapons of mass destruction. 

We must see to it that disarmament is general 
and not unilateral. 

We must see to it that disarmament rests not 
upon general promises which are kept by some 
states and ignored by other states. 

We must see to it that disarmament is accom- 
panied by effective safeguards by way of inspec- 
tion and other means under international control 
which will protect complying states against the 
hazards of violations and evasions. 

We must see to it that these safeguards are so 
clear and explicit that there will be no question of 
the right of complying states, veto or no veto, to 
take immediate action in defense of the rule of 
law. 

No disarmament system which leaves law-abid- 
ing states weak and helpless in face of aggression 
can contribute to world peace and security. 

In meeting the problems of disarmament first 
things should come first. The first task which must 
be undertaken is the control of atomic energy to 
insure that it will be used only for human welfare 
and not for deadly warfare. 

There are other weapons of mass destruction 
but unless we can meet the challenge of atomic 
warfare—the most dreadful weapon ever devised— 
we can never meet the challenge of these other 
weapons, 
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The United States, with Britain and Canada, 
have demonstrated their awareness of the grave 
responsibility inherent in their discovery of the 
means of applying atomic energy. 

In a world of uncontrolled armaments, atomic 
energy would be an advantage to the United States 
for many years to come. 

But it is not the desire of the United States to 
be the leader in an armament race. We prefer to 
prevent, rather than to win, the next war. 

That is why President Truman announced as 
soon as he knew that the atomic bomb would work, 
that it was our purpose to collaborate with other 
nations to insure that atomic energy should not 
become a threat to world peace. 

Shortly thereafter the heads of the three gov- 
ernments responsible for the discovery of atomic 
energy met at Washington and urged that the 
United Nations set up a commission to recommend 
proposals for the effective international control of 
atomic energy and all other weapons adaptable for 
mass destruction. 

One of the primary reasons for my trip to Mos- 
cow in December 1945 was to ask the Soviet Union 
to join with Britain and Canada in sponsoring a 
resolution to this effect before the General 
Assembly. 

As soon as the agreement of the Soviet Govern- 
ment was obtained, France and China were also 
asked, and they agreed to join in sponsoring the 
resolution. These efforts resulted in the unani- 
mous passage of the resolution by the General 
Assembly in January 1946, only six months after 
the discovery of the atomic bomb. 

Long discussion in the United Nations and pub- 
lic debate on the details of the United States pro- 
posals have perhaps blurred the real significance 
and magnitude of the United States initiative. 

The resolution was no idle gesture on our part. 
Having the knowledge of atomic energy and pos- 
session of the atomic bomb, we did not seek to hold 
it and to threaten the world, we did not sit back 
and play for time. We came forward with con- 
crete proposals designed fairly, effectively, and 
practically to carry out the tasks assigned to that 
commission. 

Our proposals when fully operative would leave 
with the states responsible for the discovery of 
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atomic energy no rights which would not be shared 
with other members of the United Nations. 

Our proposals outlaw the use of atomic weapons 
and contemplate the disposal of existing atomic 
weapons. 

They set up an international authority with 
power to prevent the national manufacture and 
use of atomic weapons for war purposes and to 
develop the atomic energy for human welfare. 

Our proposals also provide effective and practi- 
cal safeguards against violations and evasions, 
They enable states that keep their pledges to take 
prompt and collective action against those who 
violate their pledges. 

We do not suggest ny diminution of the right 
of veto in the consideration of the treaty governing 
this subject. We do say that once the treaty has 
become effective then there can be no recourse toa 
veto to save an offender from punishment. 

We are willing to share our knowledge of atomic 
weapons with the rest of the world on the condi- 
tion, and only on the condition, that other nations 
submit, as we are willing likewise to submit, te 
internationally controlled inspection and _ safe- 
guards. 

From the statements made in the committees and 
in the Assembly we have been encouraged to believe 
that others are willing to submit to international 
inspection. 

If other nations have neither bombs nor the 
ability to manufacture them it should be easy for 
them to agree to inspection. 

But the world should understand that without 
collective safeguards there can be no collective 
disarmament. 

The resolution we proposed here urges the ex- 
peditious fulfilment by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of its terms of reference. ‘Those terms 
include the control not only of atomic energy 
but the control of other instruments of mass 
destruction. 

With its specific studies and its accumulated 
experience the Commission is best equipped to 
formulate plans for dealing with major problems 
of disarmament. 

Let us concentrate upon these major weapons 


and not dissipate our energies on the less impor- | 


tant problems of controlling pistols and hand 
grenades. 
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| Seas, 


If we are really interested in effective disarma- 
ment, and not merely in talking about it, we should 
instruct our representatives on the Atomic Energy 
Commission to press forward now with its con- 
structive proposals. They have been at work six 
months. They can file an interim report next 
week. I do not want the work of that Commission 
to be side-tracked or sabotaged. 

I am glad that the proposed resolution raises in 
connection with the problem of disarmament the 
question of disposal of the troops and the justi- 
fication of their presence on foreign soil. For 
disarmament necessarily raises the question of the 
use which may be made of arms and armed forces 
which are not prohibited. Reducing armaments 
will not bring peace if the arms and the armed 
forces that remain are used to undermine collective 
security. 

The United States has persistently pressed for 
the early conclusion of peace treaties with Italy 
and the ex-satellite states. We want to make pos- 
sible the complete withdrawal of troops from those 
states. 

The United States has persistently urged the 
conclusion of a treaty recognizing the independ- 
ence of Austria and providing for the withdrawal 
of foreign troops. 

Austria, in our view, is a liberated and not an 
ex-enemy country. The United States, United 
Kingdom, and Soviet Union, as signers of the 
Moscow Declaration of 19438, are obligated to re- 
lieve her of the burden of occupation at the earliest 
possible moment. 

The United States believes that armed occupa- 
tion should be strictly limited by the requirements 
of collective security. 

For that reason we proposed to the Council of 
Foreign Ministers that we should fix agreed ceil- 
ings on the occupation forces in Europe. We could 
hot secure agreement this week, but we shall con- 
tinue our efforts to reduce the occupation forces 


'in Europe. We are also prepared to fix agreed 


ceilings for the occupation forces in Japan and 
Korea. 

On V-J Day we had over 5,000,000 troops over- 
We had to send with them extensive sup- 
plies and equipment which could not be disposed 
of overnight. 
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But despite the tremendous problem of liquidat- 
ing our extensive overseas war activities, today we 
have less than 550,000 troops outside of American 
territory. Most of these troops are in Germany, 
Japan and the Japanese Islands, Korea, Austria, 
and Venezia Giulia. 

The great majority of the troops we have on 
the territory of the other states outside these occu- 
pation areas are supply or administrative person- 
nel. Let me state specifically just what combat 
troops we have in these other states. 

We have a total of 96,000 military personnel in 
the Philippines but only about 30,000 are combat 
forces, air and ground. Of these 17,000 are 
Philippine Scouts. These troops are in the Philip- 
pines primarily to back up our forces in Japan. 
Substantial reductions are contemplated in the 
near future. 

Of the 19,000 troops we have in China, about 
15,000 are combat troops and roughly one half 
of these are today under orders to return home. 

We have about 1,500 troops in Panama, exclud- 
ing the Canal Zone. One thousand of these, com- 
posed of a small air unit and some radar air- 
warning detachments, can be classified as combat 
forces. We have, of course, our normal protective 
forces in the Panama Canal Zone proper. 

We have no combat units in countries other 
than those I have just mentioned. 

Our military personnel in Iceland number less 
than 600 men. They include no combat troops. 
They are being withdrawn rapidly and all will 
be withdrawn by early April 1947, in accordance 
with our agreement with the Government of Ice- 
land. The military personnel have been there only 
to maintain one of our air-transport lines of com- 
munication with our occupation forces in Germany. 

In the Azores, on the southern air-transport com- 
munication line to Germany, we have about 300 
men. Again there is not a single combat soldier 
among them. They are technicians and adminis- 
trative officials. They are there under agreement 
with the Government of Portugal. 

Our combat troops are in North China at the 
request of the Chinese National Government. 
Their task is to assist in carrying out the terms 
of surrender with respect to the disarming and 
deportation of the Japanese. Their mission is 
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nearly completed. Instructions have been issued 
for the return of half of our forces now in China 
although the Chinese Government has urged that 
they be retained there until conditions become 
more stabilized. 

We have made it clear that our troops will not 
become participants in civil strife in China. But 
we are eager to do our part, and we hope other 
states are eager to do their part, to prevent civil 
war in China and to promote a unified and demo- 
cratic China. 

A free and independent China is essential to 
world peace and we cannot ignore or tolerate ef- 
forts on the part of any state to retard the de- 
velopment of the freedom and independence of 
China. 

The United States Government repudiates the 
suggestion that our troops in China or elsewhere, 
with the consent of the states concerned, are a 
threat to the internal or external peace of any 
country. 

Because the representative of the Soviet Union 
has referred to our troops in China, it is for me to 
say that I am confident that the number of Ameri- 
can troops in North China is far less than the num- 
ber of Soviet troops in South Manchuria in the 
Port Arthur Area. 

Under the Finnish peace treaty the Soviet Union 
acquires the right to lease the Porkkala naval base 
in Finland and maintain troops there. The tempo- 
rary presence of a few thousand United States 
troops in China at the request of that country 
certainly raises no essentially different question 
than the permanent presence of Soviet troops in 
another country under treaty arrangements. 

It is our desire to live up to the letter and spirit 
of the Moscow Declaration. We do not intend to 
use our troops on the territories of other states 
contrary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 

The implementation of the Moscow Declaration 
is not made easier by loose charges or counter- 
charges. The Declaration requires consultation. 
That is the method we should pursue if we wish 
to advance the cause of disarmament and collective 
security. 

Last December at Moscow we consulted the 
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Soviet Union and the United Kingdom regarding 
our troops in China. We have now asked for con- 
sultation in the Council of Foreign Ministers re. 
garding the number of troops to be retained in Ger. 
many, Poland, Austria, Hungary, and Rumania 
upon the conclusion of the peace treaties with the 
ex-satellite states. 

The task before us is to maintain collective se. 
curity with scrupulous regard for the sovereign 
equality of all states. This involves more than 
the question of armaments and armed forces. 

Aggressor nations do not go to war because they 
are armed but because they want to get with their 
arms things which other nations will not freely 
accord them. 

Aggressor nations attack not only because they 
are armed but because they believe others have not 
the armed strength to resist them. 

Sovereignty can be destroyed not only by armies 
but by a war of nerves and by organized political 
penetration. 

World peace depends upon what is in our hearts 
more than upon what is written in our treaties. 

Great states must strive for understandings 
which will not only protect their own legitimate 
security requirements but also the political inde- 
pendence and integrity of the smaller states. 

It is not in the interest of peace and security that 
the basic power relationships among great states 
should depend upon which political party comes 
to power in Iran, Greece, or China. 

Great states must not permit differences among 
themselves to tear asunder the political unity of 
smaller states. Smaller states must recognize that 
true collective security requires their cooperation 
just as much as that of the larger states. Without 
the cooperation of large states and small states, our 
disarmament plans are doomed to failure. 

A race for armaments, a race for power, is not 
in the interest of any country or of any people. 
We want to stop the race for armaments and we 
want to stop the race for power. 

We want to be partners with all nations, not to 
make war but to keep the peace. We want to up- 
hold the rule of law among nations. We want to 


peoples in a friendly civilized world. 
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RESOLUTION ON RELATIONS BETWEEN SPAIN AND UNITED NATIONS! 


The peoples of the United Nations, at San Fran- 
cisco, Potsdam and London condemned the Franco 
regime in Spain and decided that as long as that 
regime remains, Spain may not be admitted to the 
United Nations. 

The General Assembly, in its resolution of 9 
February 1946, recommended that the Members 
of the United Nations should act in accordance 
with the letter and the spirit of the declarations of 
San Francisco and Potsdam. 

The peoples of the United Nations assure the 
Spanish people of their enduring sympathy and of 
the cordial welcome awaiting them when circum- 
stances enable them to be admitted to the United 
Nations. 

The General Assembly recalls that in May and 
June 1946, the Security Council conducted an in- 
vestigation of the possible further action to be 
taken by the United Nations. The Sub-Committee 
of the Security Council charged with the investi- 
gation found unanimously : 

“(a) In origin, nature, structure and general 
conduct, the Franco regime is a Fascist regime 
patterned on, and established largely as a result 
of aid received from Hitler’s Nazi Germany and 
Mussolini’s Fascist Italy. 

“(b) During the long struggle of the United 
Nations against Hitler and Mussolini, Franco, de- 
spite continued Allied protests, gave very substan- 
tial aid to the enemy Powers. First, for example, 
from 1941 to 1945, the Blue Infantry Division, the 
Spanish Legion of Volunteers and the Salvador 
Air Squadron fought against Soviet Russia on the 
Eastern front. Second, in the summer of 1940, 
Spain seized Tangier in breach of international 
statute, and as a result of Spain maintaining a 
large army in Spanish Morocco, large numbers of 
Allied troops were immobilized in North Africa. 

“(ce) Incontrovertible documentary evidence es- 
tablishes that Franco was a guilty party with Hit- 
ler and Mussolini in the conspiracy to wage war 
against those countries which eventually in the 
course of the world war became banded together as 
the United Nations. It was part of the conspiracy 
that Franco’s full belligerency should be postponed 
until a time to be mutually agreed upon.” 


Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

Convincep that the Franco Fascist Government 
of Spain, which was imposed by force upon the 
Spanish people with the aid of the Axis Powers 
and which gave material assistance to the Axis 
Powers in the war, does not represent the Spanish 
people, and by its continued control of Spain is 
making impossible the participation of the Span- 
ish people with the peoples of the United Nations 
in international affairs; 

RecomMeENps that the Franco Government of 
Spain be debarred from membership in interna- 
tional agencies established by or brought into re- 
lationship with the United Nations, and from 
participation in conference or other activities 
which may be arranged by the United Nations or 
by these agencies, until a new and acceptable 
government is formed in Spain. 

FurtTuHer Desrrine to secure the participation of 
all peace-loving peoples, including the people of 
Spain, in the community of nations, 

RecomMENps that, if within a reasonable time, 
there is not established a government which derives 
its authority from the consent of the governed, 
committed to respect freedom of speech, religion 
and assembly and to the prompt holding of an 
election in which the Spanish people, free from 
force and intimidation and regardless of party, 
may express their will, the Security Council con- 
sider the adequate measures to be taken in order 
to remedy the situation ; 

RecomMMENps that all Members of the United 
Nations immediately recall from Madrid their am- 
bassadors and ministers plenipotentiary accredited 
there. 

Tue GeNnerAL AssEMBLY FurTHER RECOMMENDS 
that the States Members of the Organization report 
to the Secretary-General and to the next session 
of the Assembly what action they have taken in 
accordance with this recommendation. 


* Resolution adopted by Committee 1 (Political and Se- 
curity) of the General Assembly (General Assembly Doc. 
A/241, Dee. 10, 1946) on Dec. 10 and adopted by the 
General Assembly on Dec. 12. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings’ 





In Session as of December 15, 1946 
Far Eastern Commission. 


United Nations: 
Security Council . 
Military Staff Committee , 
Commission on Atomic Energy . 


UNRRA - Intergovernmental Committee on , eteanee ‘(IGCR): 


Joint Planning Committee 
General Assembly. 


Telecommunications Advisory Committee . . 
ECOSOC: Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 


Meeting of Postal Experts . 


German External Property Negotiations: 
With Portugal (Safehaven). 
With Spain. eee 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan . 


FAO: Preparatory Commission To Study World Food Board Pro- 
posals 


Council of Foreign Ministers: 


Deputies. 


Inter-Allied Reparations Agency (IARA): 
Custodial Claims 


UNESCO: “ Month” Exhibition . 


Meetings on Conflicting 


PICAO: 
Divisional 
Search and Rescue Division 


Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Practices Division . . . 








Washington . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success. 


Washington and Lake 


Success 


Flushing Meadows. . 


.| Lake Success. 


Lake Success. 


New York. . 


Lisbon. 
Madrid . 


Washington . 
Washington . 


New York. . 
New York . 


Brussels . 


Paris . . 


Montreal 


Montreal 











February 26 


March 25 
March 25 
June 14 
July 25 


October 23-December 
16 

November 10 

November 27—Decem- 
ber 13 

December 10-18 


September 3 
November 12 


October 24 
October 28 


November 4—Decem- 
ber 12 
Continuing 


.| November 6 


November 21-—Decem- 
ber 20 


November 26-D ecem- 
ber 13 
December 3 





1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





ber 


m- 





UNRRA Council: Sixth Session. . Washington | December 10-—Decem- 
| | ber 13 
Caribbean Commission Curagao . ; December 10-Decem- 
| ber 16 
Scheduled December 1946 -— February 1947 
| 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees (IGCR): Sixth Plenary | London . ; December 16 
Session 
European Central Inland Transport Organization (ECITO): Sixth | Paris .;| December 18 
Session of the Council | | 
Meeting of Medical and Statistical Commissions of Inter-American Washington ..... | January 6-11 
Committee on Social Security | | 
| | 
| 
PICAO: | | 
Divisional | 
Personnel Licensing Division . ‘ . | Montreal .| January 7 
Aeronautical Maps and Charts Division | Montreal .| January 14 
Accident Investigation Division .| Montreal .| February 4 
Airworthiness Division | Montreal .| February 18 
Airline Operating Practices Divi ision | Montreal .| February 25 
Regional 
South Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting | Melbourne. .| February 4 
Twelfth Pan American Sanitary Conference | Caracas . | January 12-24 
Second Pan American Conference on Sanitary Education .| Caracas . , | January 12-24 
United Nations: 
Meeting of Governmental Experts on Passport and Frontier | Geneva January 14-29 (tenta- 


Formalities 


Economie and Social Council: 2 


Drafting Committee of International 


Economie and Employment Commission 


Preparatory Committee 


Social Commission 


Subcommission on Economic Recceatiuitton of Dev — Asean, 


Trade Organization, 


| Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 


tive) 


| January 20-February 28 


January 20-February 5 
January 20-February 5 


| Geneva . | January 27—February 
Working Group for Europe | | 18 

Human Rights Commission .| Lake Success . | January 27—February 
| 11 

Population Commission . | Lake Success . | January 27-February 
11 

Statistical Commission Lake Success . January 27—February 
11 


Commission on the Status of Women . ; 
Subcommission on Economic Reconstruction of —_ estaned ioe 


Working Group for Asia and the Far East 
Transport and Communications Commission . 
Non-governmental Organizations Committee . 
ECOSOC: Fourth Session of . 


ILO Industrial Committee on Petroleum Production and Refining . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
.| Lake Success . 


Lima . 


February 12-27 
February 14-21 


February 17-28 
February 25-27 
February 28 


| February 3-12 





2 ECOSOC Committee and Commission dates are tentative. 
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Activities and Developments» 


Meeting of the Sixth Session of the Council of UNRRA 


MEMBERS OF U.S. DELEGATION 


[Released to the press December 9] 

Acting Secretary Acheson announced that the 
President had approved the United States Dele- 
gation to the sixth session of the Council of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, which convened at the Shoreham Hotel 
in Washington on December 10, 1946. 

The Council will consider the report of the 
Director General on activities of the administra- 
tion since July 1, 1946; the administrative budget 
for 1947; delegation of authority to a central com- 
mittee in connection with the wind-up of admin- 
istration activities; and the resignation of the 
Director General and the appointment of his suc- 
cessor. The delegation list is as follows: 


Council Member 


William L. Clayton, Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. 


First Alternate 


C. Tyler Wood, Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs. 


Second Alternate 


Dallas W. Dort, Adviser on Relief and Rehabilitation, 
Department of State. 


Advisers to Council Member 

Nathan M. Becker, Alternate Member, Program Subcom- 
mittee of UNRRA, Department of State. 

Charles R. Bennett, Special Assistant to Director of Office 
of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of State. 

Philip M. Burnett, Assistant Chief, Division of Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, Department of State. 
Herbert H. Fierst, Adviser to the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Occupied Areas, Department of State. 
Harold Glasser, Director, Division of Monetary Research, 

Treasury Department. 


Hubert F. Havlik, Chief, Division of Investment and Beo 
nomic Development, Department of State. 

Robert G. Hooker, Jr., Assistant Chief, Division of Eastern 
European Affairs, Department of State. 

Edward E. Kunze, Chief, UNRRA Division, Department of 
State. 

William H. McCahon, Acting Assistant Chief, Special 
Projects Division, Department of State. 

Otis E. Mulliken, Chief, Division of International Labor, 
Social and Health Affairs, Department of State. 

James K. Penfield, Deputy Director, Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs, Department of State. 

Fred L. Preu, Chairman, Audit Subcommittee, Committee 
on Financial Control, Department of State. 

Edward L. Reed, Counselor of Embassy, Department of 
State. 

Sherman §S. Sheppard, Chief, International Activities 
Branch, Division of Administrative Management, 
Bureau of the Budget. 

George L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons, Department of State. 

Mrs. Ellen 8S. Woodward, Director, Office of Inter-agency 
and International Relations, Federal Security Agency. 


Two or three representatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture. (Names to be designated by Secretary of 
Agriculture. ) 

Adviser and Secretary of the Delegation 

David Persinger, Secretary of United States Delegation, 
Department of State. 

Press Relations Officer 


Joseph W. Reap, Office of Special Assistant for Press Rela- 
tions, Department of State. 


Secretary 
Henry F. Nichol, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State. 


ADDRESS BY ACTING SECRETARY ACHESON’ 


{Released to the press December 10] 


About three years ago I had the pleasure and 
privilege of welcoming the members of the 
UNRRA Council at its first session in Atlantic 


* Delivered at the opening session of the Sixth Council 


Session of UNRRA in Washington on Dec. 10, 1946. 
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City. Much of war and tragedy and victory has 
been crowded into the intervening three years. So 
much has happened that it is difficult to recall 
our thoughts at that time as we set about our task. 

May I quote briefly from my remarks at that 
first session of the UNRRA Council: 


@ December 22, 1946 
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‘the United Nations. 


“We are assembled here to take action which 
may shorten the war; but which must bring new 
hope to those men and women heroically resisting 
in all of the occupied countries, and swift and 
effective aid to them upon their liberation. .. . 

“The primary task which faces this Adminis- 
tration is to assist the liberated areas to meet their 
emergency needs. It is to tide them over the 
period between the end of exploitation by the 
enemy and the reestablishment of their own pro- 
duction for their own needs. ... 

“The time and attention of this meeting will be 
well spent if it is directed to these immediate 
needs, rather than to the more distant future. For 
the existence of a future for the whole population 
depends upon their being able to bridge this gap.” 


UNRRA was the first operating organization of 
It was formed while the war 
was still raging in order that it might be ready 
to move into the occupied countries immediately 
after their liberation. 

UNRRA had to blaze a completely new trail. 
There was no pattern, no precedent, no rules of 
procedure for this great adventure. The task was 
undertaken with enthusiasm, imagination, and 
energy. 

All the problems of staffing, programming, and 
procurement were extremely difficult. No one 
knew when the war would end. No one could fore- 
tell where or to what extent the enemy would 
destroy the means of supporting life. Further- 
more, relief operations could not be allowed to 
interfere with military programs. 

It would be easy to quote statistics of the mil- 
lions of tons of foodstuffs, medicines, tractors, 





plows, trucks, and thousands of other supply items 
which have been delivered to the liberated 
countries. 

But the present condition of these countries 
speaks much more eloquently of UNRRA/’s success. 

Farms and factories are again producing the 
necessities of life. Railways and essential utilities 
are operating. The people have been fed and 


_ clothed. Hope and ambition are again to be found 


' in the hearts and minds of the people. 


ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


There are still serious problems ahead. But as 
UNRRA approaches the end of the emergency 
task for which it was organized, new means, both 
national and international, are available for deal- 
ing with the situation of today. 

There are now a number of international organ- 
izations designed to carry further the task of re- 
pairing the ravages of the war and to help build 
a more prosperous world. 

The machinery of the individual governments 
and of private commerce also stands ready to carry 
us further along the road to recovery. 

I urge the members of the Council to keep alive 
the initial spirit with which they undertook the 
vast task of relief and rehabilitation, as you now 
plan for the completion of UNRRA programs and 
the integration of those of its activities which 
should continue, into the programs of new agencies. 

I am sure the conclusion of the work of the 
Council will be marked by the same cooperative 
atmosphere which has been characteristic of its 
past deliberations. 

Before closing I want to pay a sincere tribute to 
the thousands of men and women composing 
UNRRA’s staff throughout the world who have 
carried on the day-to-day work of that organiza- 
tion. They put no limit on their hours of work. 
In many cases they suffered physical inconven- 
iences and privations in order to carry on their 
tasks. They worked in an organization which they 
knew could give them no position of permanence 
or security. I know they would not have remained 
with UNRRA if they had not realized that these 
disadvantages were more than offset by the satis- 
faction which they had in participating in such a 
program. 

May I again express my pleasure that another 
session of the Council has been convened in this 
country. The American people and the American 
Government extend to you members of the Council, 
the Director General and the entire staff of 
UNRRA, their sincere gratitude and admiration 
for the great work which you have accomplished. 
You are indeed welcome to the United States, and 
I am happy again to be the one who welcomes you. 
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Sixth Plenary Session of Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees nnitec 
Article by Martha H. Biehle Rover! 

Canad 

On December 16, 1946 the sixth plenary session Italy who are unable or unwilling to return Unt 


of the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees 
will open in Hoar Memorial Hall, London, for 
consideration of the annual report of the Director, 
Sir Herbert W. Emerson, and of the budget pro- 
posed for administrative and operational expendi- 
tures for the calendar year 1947. It is expected 
that most of the 35 member governments will be 
represented at the session which will be three or 
four days in duration. Invitations to send ob- 
servers to the meetings have been extended to 
those international organizations with which the 
Intergovernmental Committee cooperates most 
closely—UNRRA, the ILO, the United Nations, 
and the International Committee of the Red 
Cross—and to many private voluntary agencies 
working in the field of refugee relief. 

The agenda for the session calls for considera- 
tion of the administrative and operational budgets 
for the year 1947, and for revision of the financial 
regulations so as to provide that the operational 
expenditure shall be shared by all member gov- 
ernments. A suitable scale defining the share 
allotted to each member government will be de- 
termined. The plenary session will be asked also 
to elect nine member governments to the executive 
committee, whose present members, elected in 1944, 
are Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Mex- 
ico, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. The term of office for mem- 
bership on the executive committee is two years, 
and members are eligible for reelection. 

The budget proposals for 1947 are of particular 
interest because of the recent expansion of the 
Intergovernmental Committee’s activities in the 
field of resettlement. By vote of the executive 
committee at its meeting on July 16, 1946, the 
Intergovernmental Committee has undertaken a 
program of resettlement for those displaced per- 
sons and refugees now in Germany, Austria, and 
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their countries of nationality or former habit 
residence and who come within both the man 
of the Intergovernmental Committee and the pri 
ciples of aid defined in the annex to the d 
constitution for the proposed new Internatio 
Refugee Organization presently under conside 
tion by the United Nations. 

The authorized operations include negotiati 
with countries wishing to receive refugees as per. 
manent immigrants, assistance to these countrial,;.. I 
in the preparation for migration of those refuges saate 
who apply for admission, financing the individual 
transportation, and initiating certain group re] 
settlement projects. It is expected that when i}. 
begins operations the new International Refuge 
Organization, in addition to its primary respon- 
sibility to assist with repatriation, will take over 
these resettlement functions from the Intergov- 
ernmental Committee. 

The Intergovernmental Committee on Refugee 
was founded in 1938 at an international conferene 
at Evian, France, on the initiation of President 
Roosevelt, for the consideration of aid to refugee 
from Nazi persecution. Subsequently, after the 
British-American conference on refugees at Ber the | 
muda in April 1943, the Intergovernmental Com- } ‘tate 
mittee was given a broad mandate applying to all |Spai 
European refugees who had to leave their countries | the a 
of residence because of danger to their lives or j orga: 
liberties on account of their race, religion, or 
political beliefs. The Committee’s administrative |y.¢ 
expenses were subscribed by all member govern: | gjyj 
ments; its operational expenditures were under- | 
written equally by the Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom, all other mem- 
ber governments being asked to contribute volun have 
tarily. Thirty-five governments are presently 
members of the Committee. Contributions to the | Stat 











pperational expense, in addition to those made by 
he Governments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom, have been received from the 
fovernments of France, Belgium, Norway, 
Canada, and Switzerland. 

Until the extension of the Committee’s activities 















urn 

bituggn the summer of 1946 to non-repatriable displaced 
andatersons in Germany, Austria, and Italy, the Inter- 
> primpovernmental Committee’s program was limited 
draifo aid for three categories of refugees: (1) Ger- 
tionnan and Austrian victims of persecution; (2) 
ide panish Republican refugees; and (3) small 


rroups of legally denationalized refugees. For 
ese the Committee’s program has provided legal 
protection, maintenance grants when not other- 
) wise provided, special small short-term loans for 
"8c! establishment of private business leading to per- 
dual manent settlement in a country of refuge, special 
services to children and elderly refugees, and as- 
istance in emigration for the reuniting of families 
and for permanent resettlement in new countries, 
As part of its program of legal protection the In- 
|iergovernmental Committee sponsored, in October 
1946, an international conference which adopted a 
new form of international travel document for is- 
uance to refugees who do not have the protection 
dent}%f any government. To carry out its program the 
gees Committee maintains offices in Austria, Belgium, 
the Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Ber-jthe Middle East, Switzerland, and the United 
‘om- | States. It has also acted on behalf of refugees in 
yall {Spain, Portugal, and Shanghai, China, through 
ries|the agency of American private voluntary relief 
3 Or | organizations. 

or 


ive |.S.-Canadian Discussions on 
6 Civil-Aviation Matters 


ler- 
ted [Released to the press December 13] 





m- Discussions relating to civil-aviation matters 
mn- | have taken place in Washington during the past 
tly \few days between representatives of the United 
the States and Canadian Governments. The chief 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


topic of discussion dealt with a proposed revision 
of the 1945 bilateral air-transport agreement be- 
tween the two countries, which would probably 
include additional routes. Tentative agreement 
was reached in the form of a revised arrangement, 
with the matter of specific routes to be discussed 
in a subsequent conference in the near future. 
Recommendations were also agreed to by the two 
delegations concerning the problem of non-sched- 
uled air services and the facilitation of customs 
and immigration procedures relating to air travel. 

Under Secretary of State W. L. Clayton and the 
Honorable C. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion, were the heads of the respective United States 
and Canadian Delegations, which also included 
officials from the interested agencies of the two 


Governments. 


Department of State Bulletin Subscrip- 
tion Price Increased 


The annual subscription price of the Deprarrt- 
MENT OF STaTEe BULLETIN will rise from $3.50 to 
$5.00 on January 1, 1947, owing to a combination 
of factors which has left the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, no choice 
but to take this action. These factors are the 
constantly expanding size and scope of the Buuie- 
TIN, as it attempts to cover the vast range of 
American international relations, and the rising 
cost of production. The printing and publishing 
of government publications are affected as much 
by the rising prices of materials and other pro- 
duction factors as any other integral part of the 
national economy. 

The need to take this action is regretted both 
by the Department of State and by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. After thorough study of 
the problem during recent months the Department 
of State considers that the increase in price is 
preferable to the only alternative, which would 
have been to make drastic reductions in the quan- 
tity of original documentation and other material 
provided readers. 
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Private Enterprises Nationalized In Yugoslavia ingto 


(Released to the press December 12] 


The Department of State stated on December 12 
that it had received reports from the American 
Embassy in Belgrade that the Yugoslav People’s 
Assembly passed a law on December 4 nationaliz- 
ing private economic enterprises deemed to be of 
national or state importance in 42 industries. 
Only a few details have yet been received in Wash- 
ington. The official text had not been published 
in Belgrade, according to latest information. 

The American Embassy in Belgrade will report 
detailed information as it becomes available. The 
Department has requested the Embassy to take ap- 
propriate action to safeguard the rights of Amer- 
ican nationals, especially with reference to exten- 
sion of time limits for protests and adequate and 
effective compensation. 

Among the different types of industries affected 
by the Yugoslav nationalization law are: mining, 
petroleum, transportation, communications, elec- 
tric power, food, banks, insurance, textiles, and 
wholesale trade. The Yugoslav Government ap- 
parently is appointing managers to take control 
immediately of the assets and accounting pro- 
cedures of nationalized firms. Obligations of 
firms are said to be assumed by the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment, excepting those arising from collabora- 
tion, speculation, and over-capitalization. 

Compensation is to be paid for these properties 
equivalent to the value of the net assets on the day 
control passes to the Government. Such compen- 
sation will be paid in government bonds issued in 
the name of specially created federal or state funds 
for nationalized property and guaranteed by the 
Yugoslav Government. From information so far 
available, it appears that a special formula may 
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be used for compensation for previously expropri- 
ated property now nationalized. In exceptional 
cases (not specified), the Government may pay ti 
compensation partly or wholly in cash rather than = 
in bonds. Future decrees will provide for the | Poli 
terms of bonds issued for compensation, includ- | |p F 
ing amortization, interest rates, and negotiability. 
The procedures to be used in determining the value | Th 
of properties nationalized will also be stated in a | Ame 
future decree. No compensation is to be paid for } ernm 
nationalized properties that served social, char- {17 P 
itable, or cultural purposes. lishe 

Owners of nationalized property were given | area 
only 15 days to file appeals. The time from which } lang 
the 15 days runs is not specified but it is assumed | TI 
to be from December 4, which would make the last } Bure 
date for receipt of appeal on December 19. The } pear: 
grounds for appeal apparently are confined to | the 
pointing out the inapplicability of the law to the j of w 
particular property. Actions to prevent or make | Emb 
difficult nationalization as such are decreed null | miss 








and void. tions 
| Grea 
Deposit of Shares in Yugoslav Stock the} 
Companies for Conversion and/or Tl 
Registration Broc 
[Released to the press December 13] = 

The Department of State wishes to remind | B 
‘ , ost 
American holders of shares in Yugoslav stock | , 
companies of the December 21, 1946 deadline for | See 


deposit of such shares for conversion and/or regis- wi 
tration pursuant to a decree published June 21, go, 


1946 in “The Official Gazette of the Federal Peo- | Owes, 
ple’s Republic of Yugoslavia”. Shares held out) and 
side Yugoslavia are to be deposited with Yugo 


© December 22, 1946 








slav diplomatic representatives while shares held 
in Yugoslavia are to be deposited with a Yugoslav 
bank. The decree provides penalties for non- 
compliance including forfeiture of the securities 
to the Yugoslav Government. 

The Department of State suggests that United 
States citizens holding Yugoslav stock-company 
shares in the United States communicate with the 
Yugoslav Embassy, 1520 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., regarding deposit of their shares. 
If shares are held in Yugoslavia for the account 


jof a United States citizen, the latter should send 


appropriate instructions regarding them to his 
agent in Yugoslavia. 
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Repatriation of American Citizens 


From Poland 
[Released to the press December 11] 
The S.S. Ernie Pyle is scheduled to arrive at 
New York on December 12, 1946, carrying 552 
American citizens who are being repatriated from 
Poland. Although the repatriation of small 
groups of American citizens from Poland has been 
proceeding from time to time since the opening of 
the American Mission at Warsaw in July 1945, this 
is the first large group to be repatriated. The 
Ernie Pyle was sent to Gdynia by the Maritime 
Commission especially for this purpose. The 
repatriation of this group was made possible 


oH Detailed information regarding the text of the 


‘ decree may be obtained, if required, by communi- 
Mel cating with the Department of State. 


through the special efforts of the American 
Embassy at Warsaw with the cooperation of the 
Polish Government. 

There still remain in Poland many American 
citizens whose repatriation the Department will 
continue its efforts to effect as promptly as cir- 
cumstances permit. 


FE 


Polish-American Newspapers Banned 
lud- !In Poland 


lity. [Released to the press December 9] 
alue} The Department has been informed by the 


ina | American Embassy in Poland that the Polish Gov- 
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null | 
| tions issued in the United States, Austria, France, 


- 18) 
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ernment has banned the admission into Poland of 
17 Polish-American newspapers which are pub- 
lished in the United States. These newspapers 
are among the largest and most influential Polish- 
language dailies and weeklies in the United States. 

The order, issued by the Director of the Central 
Bureau of Press, Publications and Theaters, ap- 
peared in the Monitor Polski, the official organ of 
the Government, in its issue of November 15, a copy 
of which has just been received by the American 
Embassy in Warsaw. The order banned the ad- 
mission into Poland of a total of 56 Polish publica- 


Great Britain, Italy, Palestine and elsewhere in 
the Near East. 

The 17 Polish-American newspapers are: Czas, 
Brooklyn; Nowy Swiat, New York; Tygodnik 


| Polski, New York; Glos Narodu, Jersey City; 


Passaic-Nowiny, Newark; Kurier Codzienny, 





American Economic Mission to Greece 
[Released to the press December 11] 

The appointment of Paul Porter as chief of an 
American economic mission to Greece was an- 
nounced by Acting Secretary Acheson on Decem- 
ber 11. Mr. Porter until recently headed the Office 
of Price Administration. 

The mission will leave for Greece during Jan- 
uary and, because of the urgency of the situation, 
has been asked to complete its work by the end 
of April 1947. It is being sent in response to a 
request made by Greek Prime Minister Tsaldaris 
to Secretary Byrnes. In addition to Mr. Porter 
the mission will consist of a small group of eco- 
nomic, financial, and engineering experts. 

The mission will examine economic conditions 
in Greece as they bear upon the reconstruction and 
development of the economy of that country. It 
will consider the extent to which the Greek Gov- 
ernment can carry out reconstruction and develop- 


ae | Boston; Gazeta ty Godniowa, Schenectady; ment through effective use of Greek resources and 
| i | Ameryka-Echo, Toledo; Nowiny Polskie, Mil- the extent to which foreign assistance may be 
‘ waukee; Kurier Polski, Milwaukee; Dziennik required. 

4) \- 


, 


Lwiazkowy, Chicago; Narod Polski, Chicago; 
Glos Polak, Chicago; Dziennik Polski, Detroit; 


’e0 | Gwiazda, Philadelphia; Jednosc, Philadelphia; 


wut and Pittsburgezanin, Pittsburgh. 


g0- 
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In making the announcement, Acting Secretary 
Acheson recalled the valiant stand of the Greeks 
against the Nazi invasion, their continued resist- 
ance and sacrifices throughout the long occupation, 
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and the hardships consequent upon the war which 
they have endured since liberation. He stated that 
the United States has long felt a close relationship 
with Greece particularly because of cultural ties 
between the two countries and because of the large 
number of American citizens of Greek descent. 
He said that Greece is striving to revive its eco- 
nomic system and that the purpose of the mission 
will be to assist in this effort. 


Further Interpretation of Rush-Bagot Agreement 


[Released to the press December 13] 
The Governments of the United States and Can- 
ada announced on December 13 a further inter- 
pretation of the Rush-Bagot agreement of 1817 
regulating the presence of naval vessels upon the 
Great Lakes. Originally drafted as a means of 
settling specific problems arising from the War of 
1812, the Rush-Bagot agreement has become a 
symbol of the friendly relationship between the 
United States and Canada. Although its technical 
provisions have been outdated for many years, the 
spirit of the agreement has been maintained by 
frank and friendly consultation between the 
United States and Canada upon all questions re- 
lating to naval vessels upon the Great Lakes. In 
continuation of this practice, Canada and the 
United States have agreed upon the following in- 
terpretation of the Rush-Bagot agreement of 1817 
which is expressed in the appended exchange of 
notes between the Acting Secretary of State and 
the Canadian Ambassador in Washington: 


No. 421 November 18, 1946. 


Sir: 

You will recall that the Rush-Bagot Agreement 
of 1817 has been the subject of discussion between 
our Governments on several occasions in recent 
years and that notes were exchanged in 1939, 1940 2 
and 1942 relating to the application and interpre- 
tation of this Agreement. It has been recognized 
by both our Governments that the detailed pro- 
visions of the Rush-Bagot Agreement are not ap- 


* Treaty Series 1104. 
* BULLETIN of Mar. 29, 1941, p. 366. 
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As chief of the mission, Mr. Porter will have the 
personal rank of Ambassador. He comes to his 
new position after wide experience in government 
administration, having served since 1942 succes- 
sively as Deputy Administrator for Rent in OPA, 
Associate Administrator of the War Food Admin- 
istration, Associate Director of the Office of Eco- 
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plicable to present-day conditions, but that as a {atio 
symbol of friendly relations extending over a pe- Tan 
riod of nearly one hundred and thirty years the frmme 
Agreement possesses great historic importance. It "gar 
is thus the spirit of the Agreement rather than its Bagot 
detailed provisions which serves to guide our Gov. {tbout 
ernments in matters relating to naval forces on the {nent 





Great Lakes. 


each ¢ 


Discussions have taken place in the Permanent 518" 


Joint Board on Defence with regard to the station- | 


ing on the Great Lakes of naval vessels for the pur- 


pose of training naval reserve personnel. The. 
naval authorities of both our Governments regard 

such a course as valuable from the point of view of 

naval training and the Board has recorded its 

opinion that such action would be consistent with 

the spirit of existing agreements. The Canadian 

Government concurs in this opinion. 

In order that the views of our two Governments 
may be placed on record, I have the honour to 
propose that the stationing of naval vessels on the 
Great Lakes for training purposes by either the 
Canadian Government or the United States Gov- 
ernment shall be regarded as consistent with the 
spirit of the Rush-Bagot Agreement provided that 
full information about the number, disposition, 
functions and armament of such vessels shall be 
communicated by each Government to the other 
in advance of the assignment of vessels to service 
on the Great Lakes. If your Government concurs 
in this view, this note and your reply thereto shall 
be regarded as constituting a further interpreta- 
tion of the Rush-Bagot Agreement accepted by 
our two Governments. 


Accept [ete. ] H. H. Wrone 


@ December 22, 1946 
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December 5, 1946. 
EXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note No. 421 of November 18, 1946, in which 
rou advised me that your Government has pro- 
posed a further interpretation of the detailed pro- 
risions of the Rush-Bagot Agreement. My Gov- 
pnment is in complete accord with yours as to the 
historic importance of this Agreement as a symbol 
f the friendship between our two countries and 
new that it is the spirit of this agreement which 
guides our Governments in matters relating to 
naval forces on the Great Lakes. 

Iam now pleased to inform you that my Govern- 
nent concurs with your proposal, namely, that the 
stationing of naval vessels on the Great Lakes for 
(raining purposes by either the Canadian Gov- 
emment or the United States Government shall be 
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Accept [ete. ] 
Dean ACHESON 
Acting Secretary of State 


Food-Supply Agreement With Peru 


[Released to the press December 11] 
Col. Arthur R. Harris, president of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs and the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, Inc., has returned from 
Peru with the report that the food-supply agree- 
nent between the United States and that country 
will continue in operation until June 30, 19482 
The agreement covers the general problem of 
increasing food production in the Andean republic 
ind assisting in setting up proper processing, stor- 
age, and distribution systems. The contribution 
of the United States is principally to furnish tech- 
hical assistance. The agreement provides for this 
technical assistance under a cooperative service 
pattern for the purposes mentioned above; study 
of economic problems affecting these operations; 
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development of new acreage through agricultural 
colonization, soil conservation, and irrigation ; pro- 
vision of tools, equipment, insecticides, seeds, 
breeding livestock, other materials and the tech- 
nical service to go with them; development of an 
agricultural extension service ; technical studies in 
nutrition, diet, and home economy; and special 
assistance to inadequately financed small farmers. 

The cooperative agricultural operations in Peru 
are conducted by Servicio Cooperativo Inter- 
Americano de Produccién de Alimentos (SCIPA). 
SCIPA is headed by John Neal, chief of party for 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. He is 
assisted by 10 United States technicians and a large 
staff of Peruvian agriculturists. SCIPA operates 
under authority of the Peruvian Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

The phase of cooperative food-supply activities 
covered in the agreement signed by Colonel Harris 
and Peruvian Minister of Agriculture Luis Ugarte 
Rose December 4, 1946 provides for a financial 
commitment to SCIPA by the Institute of $75,000 
as against a similar commitment of $450,000 by 
Peru, or in the ratio of 1 to 6. Pursuant to the 
policy set forth at the Rio de Janeiro conference 
of 1942, the agreement was signed originally on 
May 19, 1943 for the purpose of bolstering food 
supply as part of continental defense and with the 
long-range purpose of assisting Peru to strengthen 
its basic economic structure. On the principle of 
diminishing United States financial commitments 
as the other American republics take over opera- 
tions, United States financial commitments in the 
food program have decreased steadily with each 
phase of the program. 

While in Peru, Colonel Harris also inspected 
operations of cooperative services in health and 
sanitation and elementary and vocational educa- 
tion conducted there with the assistance of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs and the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation, Inc. Prior to 
the Peruvian assignment he studied cooperative- 
action programs in the foregoing fields in Mexico, 
the Central American republics, and Panama. 
He left Washington on October 24 and returned on 
December 10. 


Previous agreements are printed in Executive Agree- 
ment Series 385 and 433. 
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Report of Edwin W. Pauley on Industrial Conditions in Manchuria 


[Released to the press December 13] 

The Acting Secretary of State announced on 
December 13 that Ambassador Edwin W. Pauley, 
United States Reparations Representative, had 
submitted to the President his final report on in- 
dustrial conditions in Manchuria, thus completing 
his Far Eastern mission. He had previously sub- 
mitted his recommendations as to Japanese repara- 
tions and his survey of conditions in Korea.’ 

The Manchurian report estimated that industry 
in that country was directly damaged to the extent 
of $858,000,000 during Soviet occupancy and that, 
considering replacement cost and deterioration, 
“two billion U.S. dollars is considered to be a con- 
servative estimate of the damage.” It continued: 


“The difference in condition of the Manchurian 
industrial plant between Japanese surrender and 
the dates the Pauley mission made its survey is 
appalling. How much of the wrecked condition is 
a direct result of Soviet removals, and how much 
may be ascribed to pillage, civil war, and indirect 
consequences of the Soviet occupation cannot be 
accurately determined.” 

Ambassador Pauley noted that “United States 
policy in the post-war Far East was predicated 
upon the establishment of China as a strong, stable, 
united nation, with a basic economic self-sufti- 
ciency, so that nation could take its proper part 
in the development of a peaceful Asiatic economy.” 

He continued : 


“During the years before and after Pearl Har- 
bor, the Japanese had created in Manchuria a tre- 
mendous industrial structure which was definitely 
tributary to the economy of Japan. 

“Had this structure remained as intact as it was 
on the date of Soviet occupancy and had China 
remained peaceful, the Manchurian industrial com- 
plex could have readily been integrated with 
China’s growing economy, and so greatly acceler- 
ated the over-all Chinese industrial development. 

“The large capacities in basic industries in Man- 


* See BuLLETIN of Aug. 4, 1946, p. 233. 
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churia would have made possible a rapid absorp. 
tion by China of further processing equipment 
removed from Japan as reparations. At the same 
time, this action would have lopped off from Japan 
one of the most important sources of strength in 
the Japanese war potential. It was presumed that 
China could fill at least partially the economic 
vacuum resulting from the Japanese defeat and the 
consequent imposed reduction of Japan’s produc. 
tive capacity to a peacetime level.” 

The direct damage to the major basic industries 
is summarized in the following table: 











Summary of Damage to Basic Manchurian Industry 
Estimated _per- 
"U.S. dollars) due | Sent reduction 
to removals and 
Industry damage during po ag ums 
= occupa- | Soviet occups 
tion 
Electric power. ---..------ $201, 000, 000 71 
a ee 100, 600, 000 |... ..ccoun 
Iron and steel-__------_- _.--| 141, 260, 000 * (51-100) 
maurends.........-....-- 137, 160, O00 |... ...<.oee 
Metal working- ---------- 150, 000, 000 80 
Non-ferrous mining (coal 

ensepied)... -..<=.<.-- 10, 000, 000 75 
Liquid fuels and _lubri- 

SEES renee anaes 11, 680, 000 65 
RN Sk ba tlexkasaecns 23, 000, 000 50 
ee so ee SL 14, 000, 000 50 
Se See er 38, 000, 000 75 
Paper and pulp---------- 7, 000, 000 30 
Radio, telegraph, and tele- 

GN. hse cee eees 25, 000, 000 | *(20-100) 

| ere eee 858, 100, 000 











*Percentage varies in sub-categories. 


Noting that “United States policy is directed 
toward the establishment of an economy that will 
promote a lasting peace in the Far East and to 
prevent the resurgence of Japanese economic dom- 
ination”, Ambassador Pauley stated : 


“United States policy has long held that all 
Japanese assets, whether situated in Japan proper 


@ December 22. 1946 
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or in other areas, were subject to removal as Allied 
reparations. Japanese assets in conquered areas 
such as the Philippines, China, including Man- 
churia and Korea, were to be taken from Japanese 
ownership and control and were to be operated for 
the benefit of the countries where the physical as- 
sets exist. It was considered that this primary 
step was necessary in order to strengthen the econo- 
mies of the countries which had been victims of 
Japanese aggression and further to keep the facili- 
ties operating in order to prevent loss of needed 
production and safeguard the livelihood of the 
local population.” 


Turning to Soviet occupancy, Ambassador 
Pauley reported : 


“Soviet forces entered Manchuria on August 8, 
1945. Japanese resistance was confined to north- 
ern Manchuria and within a week this ended. 
Southern Manchuria, which contained over 80 per- 


-!cent of Manchurian industry, was taken practically 


unopposed and with little if any damage. There 
was ample opportunity for the orderly occupation 
of the entire area. 

“Upon their arrival, the Soviets began a sys- 
tematic confiscation of food and other stock piles 
and in early September, started the selective re- 
moval of industrial machinery. It is apparent that 
they planned to complete these removals by De- 
cember 3, 1945, the date originally set for the 
withdrawal of all Soviet military forces from 
Manchuria. 

“The term stripping as it has been used in the 
press in connection with removals from Manchuria 
isa misnomer. The Soviets did not take every- 
thing. They concentrated on certain categories 
of supplies, machinery, and equipment. In addi- 
tion to taking stock piles and certain complete 
industrial installations, the Soviets took by far 
the larger part of all functioning power generating 
and transforming equipment, electric motors, ex- 
perimental plants, laboratories, and hospitals. In 
machine tools, they took only the newest and best, 
leaving antiquated tools behind. In the old Muk- 
den Arsenal, for example, about one third of the 
tools were taken, while in the new Arsenal, vir- 
tually everything was taken or demolished. 

“Not only were buildings and structures dam- 
aged by the removal of the equipment but the tak- 
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ing of some key equipment, such as generators and 
pumps from mines resulted in the loss of current 
production, and in irreparable damage to the mines 
by flooding. The removal of power facilities not 
only halted all current industrial production but 
also made it impossible to maintain and protect 
the plants themselves. 

“By far the greatest part of the damage to the 
Manchurian industrial complex occurred during 
the Soviet occupation and was primarily due tu 
Soviet removals of equipment. After the Soviet 
withdrawal, Chinese Communist action resulted in 
further damage to some of the installations.” 

Pauley reported that the Soviet forces also con- 
fiscated approximately three million United States 
dollars worth of gold bullion stocks and over a 
half billion Manchurian yuan from Manchukuo 
banks; also circulated nearly ten billion yuan in 
occupational currency, almost doubling the total 
Manchurian note issue. 

In conclusion, Ambassador Pauley commented : 

“It is generally agreed that China’s first eco- 
nomic need is communications, principally rail- 
ways, transport, and domestic shipping. Less than 
10,000 miles of railway is in existence in all of 
China exclusive of Manchuria and less than half of 
that is now operable. Manchuria with its abun- 
dant natural resources and industrial plant would 
have been the logical point to begin the rehabilita- 
tion of China’stransport. If Manchurian industry 
had been left intact it could also have produced the 
steel, machinery, and consumer goods so badly 
needed for restoration and for new construction in 
China. 

“China’s continuing internal strife is a major 
factor in retarding her economic recovery. But 
even this cannot minimize the powerful set-back 
which the destruction of the Manchurian indus- 
trial plant has been to Manchuria, to China, and 
to the Far Eastern world. 

“Little can be done in the way of rehabilitation 
in China in the areas where fighting is going on 
or where the threat of armed action is present. 
This, however, should not delay the preparation of 
plans so that when peaceful conditions are resumed 
and communications restored, a rapid and orderly 
process of rehabilitation of the plants essential to 
primary needs of the inhabitants can begin. The 
natural resources are there.” 
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UNRRA Functions Under Sanitary Conventions 
Are Transferred to WHO 


The Director General of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration has notified 
the Secretary of State of the transfer to the In- 
terim Commission of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, as of December 1, 1946, of the duties and 
functions entrusted to UNRRA under the 1944 
sanitary conventions? and the 1946 protocols? 
prolonging those conventions. 

Copies of the Director General’s note of Octo- 
ber 31, 1946, together with the enclosures thereto 
regarding that transfer, were transmitted by the 
Secretary of State to the governments concerned. 


Text of letter from the Director General of 
UNRRA to Secretary Byrnes 


31 October 1946. 


Sir: I have the honor to refer you to paragraph 
2 (f) of an Arrangement concluded on 22 July 
1946 by sixty-one governments represented at the 
International Health Conference in New York, 
which creates the Interim Commission of the 
World Health Organization, and which reads as 
follows: 


“(f) to take all necessary steps for assumption 
by the Interim Commission of the duties and 
functions entrusted to the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration by the Inter- 
national Sanitary Convention, 1944, modifying the 
International Sanitary Convention of 21 June 
1926, the Protocol to Prolong the International 
Sanitary Convention, 1944, the International Sani- 
tary Convention for Aerial Navigation, 1944, mod- 
ifying the International Sanitary Convention for 
Aerial Navigation of 12 April 1933, and the Pro- 
tocol to Prolong the International Sanitary Con- 
vention for Aerial Navigation, 1944.” 


*Treaty Series 991 and 992. 


* Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1551 and 
1552. 
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I now have the honor to inform you that Reso. 
lution No. 94 adopted at the Fifth Session of the am 
Council in Geneva on 14 August 1946 authorizes - 
the Director General of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration to take such 
steps as are necessary to transfer as soon as prac. 
ticable to the Interim Commission of the World 
Health Organization the functions which had been 
entrusted to the Administration of UNRRA, un- 
der Resolutions No. 52 and No. 85, by the Inter- 
national Sanitary Conventions mentioned above,|. 
as well as such other functions of UNRRA in the 
field of health as the World Health Organization 
might be willing to undertake. 

The Director General is further authorized to 
transfer to the Interim Commission any of 
UNRRA’s relevant records, equipment, and per- 
sonnel which the Commission may desire, and, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Central Committee, 
such funds from available resources as may be nec- 
essary for the performance of the transferred] ; , 
functions, provided the Commission has not avail-| 2. 1 
able other resources for these functions. 

A copy of Resolution No. 94 is enclosed for con- | ),.) 
venience of reference. 

In pursuance of this Resolution the Director 
General of this Administration under date of 22 |p...) 
October 1946 addressed a letter to Dr. G. B. Chis- 
holm, Executive Secretary, Interim Commission 4 R 
of the World Health Organization, 2 East 103rd UNI 
Street, New York 29, New York, proposing that} W 
the duties and functions of UNRRA referred to TI 
in the Resolution be assumed by the Interim Com- are r 
mission of the World Health Organization as of | w 
1 December 1946. A list of records, equipment) Ty 
etc., proposed to be transferred was attached to estal 
the letter. inp 
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To this communication a reply was received 
from Dr. Chisholm, likewise dated 22 October 
1946, in which he states that pursuant to para- 
yraph 2 (f) of the Arrangement concluded on 22 
july 1946 and quoted above, the Interim Commis- 
kion of the World Health Organization would un- 
jertake to carry out, as of 1 December 1946, the 
juties and functions which had been performed 
by UNRRA under the International Sanitary 
onventions cited. 

As the Department of State is the depository of 
e International Sanitary Conventions and 
rotocols to which reference has been made, I have 
the honor to transmit herewith copies of the ex- 
change of letters of 22 October 1946, between the 
Director General and Dr. Chisholm, with the re- 
"}uest that you be good enough to cause appropriate 
‘hnotifications to be sent as soon as possible to all 
interested signatory governments advising them 
of the transfer, as of 1 December 1946, of the 
duties and functions of UNRRA in the field of 
health to the Interim Commission of the World 



















Rego. 
of the 
Or izes 


“ . ealth Organization. 

fi. Very truly yours, 

‘sub- For the Director General 

ittee, Cornetius Van H. Encert 

om, Acting Diplomatic Adwiser 
Enclosures : 


Tred! 1, Resolution No. 94, 14 August 1946 
vail-' 2, Letter from Director General to Dr. Chisholm, 22 


October 1946 
con 8. Letter from Dr. Chisholm to Director General, 22 
"1 0ctober 1946 
ctor {Enclosure No. 1] 





f 22 
yhis- 
sion |4 Resolution relating to the Health Activities of 
3rd | UNRRA in connection with Item V of the Agenda 
that | Wuereas 

1 to The functions of UNRRA in the field of health 


om- are necessarily of a temporary character; and 
3 of | 


Resolution No. 94 





WHEREAS 

ent, | The Council has taken note of the fact that the 

| to | establishment of a World Health Organization is 
in process and that an Interim Commission thereof 
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has been established and is functioning: it is 
therefore 


Resolved 

1. That the Director General consult with the 
Interim Commission of the World Health Organi- 
zation with a view to the transfer as soon as practi- 
cable to the Commission of the duties and functions 
entrusted to the Administration, under Resolu- 
tions 52 and 85, by the International Sanitary Con- 
vention, 1944, modifying the International Sani- 
tary Convention of 21 June, 1926, the Procotol to 
Prolong the International Sanitary Convention, 
1944, the International Sanitary Convention for 
Aerial Navigation, 1944, modifying the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Convention for Aerial Navigation 
of 12 April, 1933, and the Protocol to Prolong the 
International Sanitary Convention for Aerial 
Navigation 1944, as well as such other functions of 
UNRRA in the field of health as the World Health 
Organization or its Interim Commission may be 
willing to undertake. 

2. That the Director General is authorized to 
take such steps as are necessary to effect the trans- 
fer to such Organization or Commission of 
UNRRA’s functions under such Conventions as 
well as any of UNRRA’s other functions in the 
field of health which such Organization or Com- 
mission is willing to undertake. 

3. That the Director General is further author- 
ized 

(a) to transfer to the World Health Organi- 
zation or its Interim Commission, from time to 
time, any available records, equipment, materials 
and personnel which such Commission or Organi- 
zation may desire to accept and which are relevant 
to its functions; and 

(b) subject to the approval of the Central 
Committee, to transfer to such Organization or 
Commission, from the available resources of 
UNRRA, such funds as may be necessary for the 
performance of the transferred functions, pro- 
vided that the Organization or Commission has 
not available other resources for financing the 
performance of these functions. 


1For enclosures 2 and 3, see BULLETIN of Nov. 10, 1946, 
p. 842. 
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Status of: lipi 
international Sanitary Convention, 1944 arin 
Protocol to Prolong the International Sanitary Convention, 1944 Awa 
International Sanitary Convention for Aerial Navigation, 1944 re 11 
Protocol to Prolong the International Sanitary Convention for Aerial Navigation, 1944 lipin 

1 
Compiled as of December 10, 1946 by the Treaty Branch, Office of the Legal Adviser, Department of State the . 
far 1 
Date of entry into force In ce 
s ards 
Country toternationa) | Drctacelo | dntamationel | ong toe Intent, Sr 
Sanitary Con- International vention for ——— for : ti 
vention, 1944* Sanitary Con- Aerial Naviga- Aerial Naviga. aritll 
vention, 1944 tion, 1944 tion, 1944 cNut 
pice: hem te 

eo ee ee one Sa 1 4/3/45 1 4/30/46 1 4/3/45 1 4/30/46 bssy t 

SS ee ee Ee ae ee Lee ae ET ee ee 21/20/46 |22---< sions 21/25/46 |__.......a@ e ne: 

ENE a mi macepaw bs seiataarie th ee ee ee ee 11/20/45 4/30/46 11/20/45 4/30/46 

China_____.___----_------------- - camaunbeaguotnanianalinien said 1/15/45 4/30/46 1/15/45 4/30/46f 

SETS SUTIN A SE © OE sabi etibacans ed ERE eet es SCR Naer eee er sw a aa be h 

ES EEC TTT NE A sicwineie 3 8/23/46 Sl a Alsc 

NN oo eit Serta Abe Se ease asinine 5/20/46 5/29/46 5/20/46 5/29/46 oaqui 

Te ae etal ee em Ea eGe ARE eRe Ne, a ee 1/16/45 |......ccamee ines: 

oct aN cia binia waa ieee mane e we Seema 1/15/45 4/30/46 1/15/45 4/30/46} 

ET ae ae 1/15/45 4/30/46 1/15/45 4/30/48! 

2 ae ee Ne nee Lae me eT 1/15/45 4/30/46 1/15/45 4/30/46 52 

i i aha nel 1/15/45 7/8/46 1/15/45 7/8/46 pent 

hie es cious nbbpndedinnadiededialandmiaeen 4/30/46 7/23/46 4/30/46 7/23/46 

SES oii ai mmecionetatien omnis sincuwetuscdsionad 1/15/45 4/30/46 1/15/45 4/30/ ddr 

URINE  8 oO es Sree Seed Ci eS eedeenw ccd COMED: 4 ee cae 6/22/45 }...2-..c20e 

OE SEL EE A 5 5/22/45 4/30/46 5 5/22/45 4/30/46 -— 

NN ea a ae ee eee ee 1/15/45 4/30/46 1/15/45 4/30/46}. 

(SES ARC eS dpa RAN A Se Ae 1/15/45 5/28/46 |. 1/15/45 5/28/46 ftDs 

A chittcg alaanie tel bish Bie Miata costco abel le ioniag sit 10/31/46 10/31/46 10/31/46 10/31/46 

See: a ee a a ee a 1/15/45 7/12/46 1/15/45 6 7/12/46 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland_-_---_-_- 71/15/45 4/30/46 71/15/45 4/30/46 

on cc erie ean nen ieaiiedmee’ 5/29/45 8/6/46 5/29/45 8/6/46 

















*The 1944 conventions are no longer in force with respect to those countries which have not become parties to the 1946 protocols prolonging those conventions. 

1 With reservations, and does not apply to the Territories of Papua and Norfolk Islands or the Mandated Territories of New Guinea and Nauru. 

? Applies to Belgium, the Belgian Congo, and the Territory of Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian mandate. 

3 Does not apply to Greenland and the Faroe Islands. 

4 Applies to those parts of the Kingdom of the Netherlands situated in Europe. 

5 Applies to New Zealand and its island territories, and to the Mandated Territory of Western Samoa, with a reservation regarding application of the aerial 
convention. | 

6 With reservation. jillar 
? Applies to specified British territories with certain reservations. 


tary 
Letters of Credence THE FOREIGN SERVICE fas f 
or 

Ecuador Consular Offices 
The newly appointed Ambassador of Ecuador, The American Vice Consulate at Punta Arenas, }— 


Sefior Dr. Don Francisco Yllescas Barreiro, pre- —_ Chile, was closed to the Public on November 30, 
sented his credentials to the President on Decem- 1946. 


ber 13. For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and The American Consulate at Puerto Cortés, Hon- 
the President’s reply, see Department of State | duras, was closed to the public on November 30, 
press release 901. 1946, 
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lipino Seamen Awarded Merchant 
arine Honors 


Awards of the Mariner’s Medal and citations 
pre made posthumously on December 11 to 51 
ilipino seamen who gave their lives in the service 
e the American Merchant Marine during World 
——ar IT. 
In ceremonies at the Department of State, the 
‘top, frards were presented by Vice Admiral William 
i & Smith (U.S.N., retired), chairman of the 
Nova aritime Commission, to Ambassador Paul V. 
cNutt. Ambassador McNutt, in turn, will carry 
~~ fem to Manila on his return to the American Em- 
'/30/4ibssy there and will present them individually to 
-fe next of kin of the seamen at special Embassy 
remonies. These awards are the first in a series 
»be held for Filipino merchant seamen. 
_....] Also present at the ceremony were Ambassador 
/29/46 vaquin M. Elizalde of the Republic of the Philip- 
pie ines; John Carter Vincent, Director, Office of Far 
304g pestern Affairs, Department of State; and Jesse 
/30/4)- Saugstad, Chief, Shipping Division, Depart- 
7/8/4 hent of State. 
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Panama Ratifies Inter-American 
Automotive Convention 


The Director General of the Pan American 
Union informed the Department by a letter of 
November 18, 1946 that on November 6, 1946 the 
Government of Panama deposited its instrument 
of ratification of the convention on the regulation 
of inter-American automotive traffic.) which was 
opened for signature at Washington on Decem- 
ber 15, 1943.? 


THE DEPARTMENT 
Appointment of Officers 


Louis F. Thompson as Chief, Division of Finance, Of- 
fice of Budget and Finance, effective November 3, 1946. 

G. Stewart Brown as Deputy Director, Office of Inter- 
national Information and Cultural Affairs, effective De- 
cember 3, 1946. 


Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1567. 
* BULLETIN of Dec. 1, 1946, p. 1021. 








(23/46 
30/MAddresses and Statements of the Week 
30/46 
30/46 , . 
be kcting Secretary Acheson. On the achievements of UNRRA. Text | Delivered at the opening session 
31/46 issued as press release 888 of Dec. 10. of the Sixth Council of UNRRA 
12/46 Printed in this issue. in Washington on Dec. 10. 
30/46 Statement on appointment of Alger Hiss as | Made on Dec. 10. 
5/6/46 president of Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Text issued as press 
ations. release 892 of Dec. 10. Not printed. 
Remarks upon occasion of presentation of | Made at 7th plenary meeting of 
Medal for Merit to Fiorello La Guardia. Sixth Council of UNRRA in 
Text issued as press release 906 of Dec. Washington on Dec. 13. 
ha 13. Not printed. 


jillard L. Thorp, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs. 


bs Atherton, American Ambassa- 
dor to Canada 





“The Farmer’s Stake in American Eco- 
nomic Foreign Policy’. Text issued as 
press release 887 of Dec. 10. Not printed. 


“U. §S. Relations with Canada”. Text 
issued as press release 898 of Dec. 14. 
Not printed. 





Delivered before the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in San 
Francisco on Dec. 10. 


Broadcast over the NBC network 
on Dec. 14. 





>, 
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Economic Affairs 
Cartohypnosis. Article by 8S. W. Boggs . 
Some Geography from a Globe ne 
Radio Aids to Air Navigation. Article by 
Horace F. Amrine . ‘ 
Meeting of Sixth Session of UNRRA Coun- 
cil: 
Members of U.S. Delegation 
Address by Acting Secretary Acheson . 
U.8.—Canadian Discussions on Civil-Aviation 
Matters . 
Private Enterprises Na stionalised in - Yugo- 
slavia 
Deposit of Shares i in "Yugoslav Stock Com- 
panies for Conversion and/or Registra- 
tion . . 
American Beonomie Mission to Greece 


General Policy 

Intergovernmental Refugee Committee. Ar- 
ticle by Martha H. Biehle 

Repatriation of American Citizens From 
Poland . aS 

Letters of Credence: Eousdor -_ 

Filipino Seamen Given Awards 


Occupation Matters 
Report on Industrial Conditions in Man- 
churia . oe Be hs Se ee. & 


Contributors 








The United Nations 
Second Session of Interim Commission of 
WHO. Article by H. Van Zile Hyde. . 
Armaments: 
Resolution on Reduction... . 
Address by Secretary of State . 
Resolution on Relations With Spain 


Treaty Information 

Bilateral Air-Transport Agreements Con- 
cluded by U.S. Article by Joe D. Wal- 
strom 

Interpretation of Rech Deant Agreement . . 

Food-Supply Agreement with Peru . 

UNRRA Functions Transferred to WHO . 

Panama Ratifies Automotive Convention . 


International Information 

Polish-American Newspapers Banned in Po- 
land . ; ee ee oe 

Calendar of oe Meetings . 


The Foreign Service 
Consular Offices 


Addresses and Statements of the Week . 


The Department 
Appointment of Officers . 


S. W. Boggs, author of the article on cartohypnosis, is © 
Special Adviser on Geography in the Office of the Special — 
Assistant for Research and Intelligence, Department of 
State, 

Joe D. Walstrom, author of the article on bilateral air- 
transport agreements concluded by the United States, 
is Associate Chief of the Aviation Division, Office of 
Transport and Communications, Department of State. 

Horace F.. Amrine, author of the article on demonstra- 
tions of radio aids to air navigation, is a Divisional As- 
sistant in the Aviation Division, Office of Transport and 
Communications, Department of State. 

H. Van Zile Hyde, author of the article on the second 
session of the Interim Commission of the World Health 
Organization, is Assistant Chief of the Health Branch, 
Division of International Labor, Social and Health Af- 
fairs, Office of International Trade Policy, Department of 
State. Dr. Hyde served as U. S. alternate representative 
to the Interim Commission. 

Martha H. Biehle, author of the article on the sixth 
plenary session of the Intergovernmental Committee on 
Refugees, is U. S. resident representative on that Com- 
mittee. 
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